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WARNED IN TIME. 


As a reform advances, it draws in more and 
more people who are not immaculate. Such 
people are often found, indeed among the very 
pioneers of reform ; and their number natural- 
ly increases as the reform grows popular. The 
larger a coral island grows, the more drift- 
wood attaches itself; and the coral insects 
might as well stipulate that every floating log 
should be sound to the core as a reform that 
all its converts should be in the highest de- 
gree reputable. We expect, sooner or later, 
to be in the majority. But we certainly do 
not expect to find all that majority saints. 

Yet many good people are constantly dis- 
tressing themselves, and writing letters of re- 
monstrance, public or private, to editors, be- 
cause this or that unscrupulous person chooses 
to join our army. If we select that person for 
a general, we are doubtless to be held respon- 
sible; but for nothing else. People may in- 
deed say—and justly—that every such ally 
brings suspicion upon us. Very likely; then 
we must work harder to avert suspicion. 
People may urge that no reform was ever 
watched so anxiously as this for its effect on 
female character, especially, and that a single 
discreditable instance may do incalculable 
harm. No doubt. And yet, after all, we are 
to work with human means and under hu- 
man limitations; and God accomplishes much 
good in this world through rather poor in- 
struments—such as you and me. 

Ihave no manner of doubt that the great 
majority of those who take up this movement 
will do it from tolerably pure motives, and will 
on the whole do credit to it by their personal 
demeanor. But of course there will be ex- 
ceptions—hypocrites, self-seekers, and black 
sheep generally. Horace Mann used to say 
that the clergy were, on the whole, pure men; 
but that some of the worst men in every age 
and place were always found among the clergy 
also,—taking that disguise as a cloak for wick- 
edness. For “clergy,” in this case, read “re- 
formers.” 

And there is this special good done, in a re- 
form, by the sinners who take hold of it, that 
they warn us in time that all reform is limited 
by the imperfections of average humanity. 
‘The theory of the Roman Catholic church is 
asubline one—that every pope should be a 
saint—but it is limited by the practical difti- 
culty, of securing a sufficient supply of the ar- 
ticle. So is it with the Woman Suffrage 
movement. “Would it not be desirable,” write 
enthusiastic correspondents, “that every wo- 
man in this sacred movement should have a 
heart free from guile?’’ Perhaps not. The 
plan looks attractive, ¢ertainly; but would 
there not be this objection, that could you en- 
list this regiment of perfect beings, they would 
give a very false impression of the sex for 
which they stand? If women are not all 
saints—it they are capable, like men, of sel- 
fishness and ambition, malice and falsehood— 
it is of great importance that we should be 
warned in time. Better see their faults now, 
and enfranchise them with our eyes open, than 
enfranchise them as angels, and then be dis- 


| mayed when they turn out to be human be- 
| ings, 


There is no use in carrying this reform, or 
| auy other, on mistaken expectations. Multi- 
tudes of persons are looking to Woman Suf- 
frage mainly as a means of elevating politics. 
Every woman who awakens distrust or con- 
tempt damps the ardor of these persons. It 
is a misfortune that they should be discour- 
aged, but if they have idealized woman too 
much, they may as well be disenchanted first 
| and last. Woman does not need the ballot 
| chiefly that she may take it in her hands and 
| elevate man; but she needs it primarily for 
self-respect and self-protection, just as men 
need it. Which will use it best, who can say? 
Women are doubtless less sensual than men; 
but the sensual vices are the very least of the 
vices. that corrupt our politics. Selfishness, 
envy, jealousy, vanity, cowardice, bigotry, 
caste-prejudice, recklessness of assertion,— 
these are the traits that demoralize our public 
men. Is there any reason to believe that wo- 
men are, on the whole, more free from these ? 
If not, we may as well know it by visible, 
though painful, examples. Knowing it, we 
may take a reasonable view of woman, and 
legislate for her as she is. I do not believe 
with Jennie June that “women are nearly all 
treacherous and cruel to each other’—but I 
believe that they are, as General Saxton de- 
scribed the negroes, “intensely human,” and 
that we may as well be warned of this in time. 
T. W. H. 





AN ENTERING WEDGE. 

How can woman be most easily and speedily 
enfranchised ? 

By an amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, suggests George W. Julian. 

By an act of Congress enfranchising woman 
in the District of Columbia and in the Terri- 
| tories, says Henry Wilson. 

By amendments of the State Constitutions, 
say many others. 

By litigation for a broader construction of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
say Grace Greenwood and her Washington 
co-workers, who are testing the question be- 
fore the Federal courts. 

These methods are all worth trying, and 
will all sooner or later succeed. But there is 
an easier and swifter method provided by our 
fathers, and implanted in the original body of 
the Constitution of the United States. Look 
at it. 

The first section of the second article of the 
Constitution of the United States reads as 
follows :— 


1. The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during the term of 
four years, and together with the Vice-Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding any office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 


Thus every State Legislature has an un- 
doubted right to direct that the votes ofall 
adult native and naturalized citizens shall be 
received and counted in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1872. Can we induce the Legislature 
todoso? Let us see, 

In every State of the Union, many thousand 
men and women believe in Woman Snffrage. 
They regard it as a fundamental political re- 
form. For twenty years they have been agi- 
tating the question with heroic pertinacity. 
Nine-tenths of the more enlightened and pro- 
gressive class of American citizens concede 
the justice of woman’s claim. American pol- 
iticians, especially among the Republicans, 
generally regard the movement with respect, 
and admit that its eventual success is inevi- 
table. In the realm of ideas the Woman Suf- 
frage battle is already won. 

If Woman Suffrage were submitted to-day, 
it would probably be defeated. We grant this. 
But it would receive a iarger popular vote 
than emancipation received in 1860, or than 
negro suffrage would have received two years 
ago. Emancipation could never have been 
carried by a popular vote. Yet the negroes 
are emancipated. Negro suffrage was defeat- 
ed in every State where it was submitted, from 
Connecticut to Kansas. Yet negro suffrage 
is an established fact. The great underlying 
mass of ignorance is always conservative. 
Hence the difficulty of making Constitutional 
amendments, and the importance of employ- 
ing an easier method. 

Here are fifteen million American women. 
They are to-day disfranchised. Their votes 
will secure the preponderance of any party 
that will espouse their cause. Politicians are 
traders in votes. Yet every effort to introduce 
the question of their enfranchisement into 
politics has so far been unsuccessful. Why 





this timidity on the part of politicians? Both 


supposed that women can only be made voters 


ments are slow and difficult. They take time, 
are liable to be defeated, and meanwhile are a 
heavy load to carry. But no political move- 
ment can succeed without a party behind it. 

How can we get a‘ party behind Woman 
Suffrage? By pressing our demand for the 
ballot for woman in the next Presidential elec- 
tion; not by Constitutional amendment, but 
by legislative action. Let every man and wo- 
man who believes in Woman Suffrage organ- 
ize within their respective States to obtain 
such an act from their respective Legislatures 
next winter. Let it be understood that the 
votes of the Woman Sufirage party, both men 
and women, will be cast as a unit within each 
State for the party which does this great act 
of political justice. 

If the Republicans wish to retain the control 
of this government for four years longer, they 
can do so upon one condition, viz.: by carry- 
ing out their own admitted self-evident prin- 
ciples in the reconstruction. If not, the 
Democracy can overthrow the Republicans 
upon just one condition, viz.: by accepting 
the principle of representative government in 
letter and spirit, and by carrying it out to its 
logical conclusion. H. B. B. 

CONCERNING WOMEN, 

A leading paper in Aberdeen, Scotland, is 

under the control of a woman. 





At a recent art sale in New York, Rosa 
Bonheur’s “Highland Sheep’’ sold for $5500. 

Miss Ramsey, of Cleveland, is to paint a 
portrait of General Thomas for the State Cap- 
itol. , 


Miss Dixon, a teacher of repute, has been 
nominated for Superintendent of Schools in 
Sanilac County, Mich. 


The Woman’s Homestead League, of this 
city, have been holding a fair in Mayflower 
Hall, 85 Hanover street, this week. 


Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Riddle, Mrs. A. B. Ed- 
wards, and the author of “John Halitax,’”’ have 
new novels nearly completed. 


George Sand is a candidate for one of the 
seats now vacant in the French Academy, and 
she is said to have good prospects of success. 

The ladies connected with the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, of Baltimore, are 
about to establish a “Workingwomen’s ome” 
fn that city. 


Two girls in a small town in Ohio runa 
blacksmith’s shop all by themselves. They 
dress in bloomer costume, and shoe a horse 
just as a man does, 


One of the most prolific of novel writers is 
Louise Miihlbach, who has just laid before the 
reading public of Germany the one hundred 
and first volume of her novels, 


Mrs. General Logan, Mrs. Stephen A. Doug- 
lass, Mrs. Slidell and Mrs. Gwin are mentioned 
as having been the political inspirers, counsel- 
lors and advisers of their husbands. 

Lucretia Mott is said to be at work endeay- 
oring to brighten Quaker life a little. Gay car- 
pets in the houses and music in the schools 
form a part of her contemplated reforms. 


Miss Elza, a 12-year-old prima donna of Vi- 
enna, is coming to America with the celebrat- 
ed orchestra composed ‘wholly of ladies and 
conducted by a lady, the whole under engage- 
ment to an American impressario. ; 

Mrs. Henry Wood, the English novelist, is 
Teported to have realized not less than £20,- 
000 by the sale of her sensational stories, which 
at first she could not induce any publisher to 
look at. 

A lady in Dorchester, N. H., during the ill- 
ness of her husband this spring, tapped their 
sugar orchard, cut her wood, gathered the sap, 
and made about four hundred pounds of su- 
gar. 


The immense iron building on Fourth ay- 
enue, NewYork, extending from Thirty-second 
to Thirty-third street, and intended as a model 
lodging-house for young women, is in a fair 
way to completion. 

Thackeray’s daughter, who still writes un- 
der her maiden name, is the wife of Mr. Les- 
lie Stephens, formerly President of the Alpine 
Club, and the present editor of the Cornhill 
Mayguzine. 


Three ladies of New York, New Haven and 
Flushing, respectively, have subscribed $110, 
through Wm. Cullen Bryant, toward the erec- 
tion of a public drinking-fountain in honor of 
Mr. Bergh. 

A man in New York gave a woman his note 
for $5000 to marry him. She did so, but he 
got possession of the document and refuses to 
pay. She has sued to recover, but it is doubt- 





ful if she can. ? 


parties are afraid to take it up, because it is | 


by Constitutional amendments. Such amend- | 


The women of Georgia have collected near- | 
| ly $3000 for the proposed monument to the 
late Robert E. Lee. The whole amount raised 
for the purpose in the South thus far is said to 
be not far from $20,000. 

Miss Callie White has been elected by the 
Jackson (Mississippi) Typographical Union as 
a delegate to represent their association in the 
International Union, to be held at Baltimore 
on the first Monday in June. 

A bill was ordered to be engrossed in the 
Massachusetts House a week ago, which al- 
lows a married woman to sue and be sued in 
actions of tort for damages the same as if she 
was single. We wait to see what will be 
done with it. 


East Abington has been canvassed on the 
Woman Suffrage question, and 208 voters and 
200 women have been found in favor of the 
movement. The number of either of these 
classes on the other side of the question is not 
stated. 

A young girlin Malaga, named Anita Perez, 
has published in the Andalusian Monthly Re- 
view two novels, which the Spanish critics pro- 
nounce superior to any which have appeared 
in the literature of their country for many 
years past. 

The Vienna Common Council has decided 
to have gymnastic exercises introduced into 
the female department of the public schools, 
as a necessary branch of education. Ladies 
are now being drilled with a view to their be- 
coming teachers of gymnastics. 

The Princess Dora d’ Istria is said to be the 
most learned woman in the world, reads and 
speaks fifteen languages, has written novels, 
historical, philosophical and philological works, 
is an honorary member of ten academies and 
learned societies, and is still said to be quite 
good looking. 

The museum of Vassar College contains one 
of the most valuable collections of birds in the 
country. It includes about twelve hundred 
species from North and South America, among 
which are several type specimens and many 
originals of Audubon’s drawings and descrip- 
tions. 

The wife of the celebrated Dr. Merle D’Au- 
higne, the historian, is regularly engaged in 
the Sabbath-school work, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, superintending a school herself, and la- 
boring also as a teacher. She adopts the 
American plan of conducting her school, but 
lacks the numerous appliances which so great- 
ly assist the work in this country. 

A little girl in Meriden, Conn., about eight 
years old, seeing a man in the street last Sun- 
day, beastly drunk, around whom half a score 
of boys were congregated for the purpdse of 
making sport, boldly went among them, took 
the man by the hand, sharply reproved the 
boys and shamed them into good behavior. 

The women in England are combining in 
great force against the enforcement of the so- 
cial evil act. They demand that if the law is 
to be carried out the medical inspection shall 
extend to every female in the land, married or 
single. They hope by placing the question on 
this basis to disgust the advocates of the law. 

Miss Laura A. Flint, daughter of the late 
Dr. Joseph H. Flint of this city, has been 
spending the last three years as a student at 
the Conservatory of Music, in Leipsic, Ger- 
many, and graduated from that institution a 
few days ago, with the highest honors. She 
received the first and only prize for women 
students, and will soon return home and de- 
vote herself to teaching instrumental music. 


Alfred University, in Alleghany County, New 
York, claims to be the most democratic insti- 
tution of learning in the United States. The 
girls can wear calico and not fee! that they are 
lowered in the social scale. A graduate of the 
last year’s class wore the same plaid shawl from 
the time of her entrance to the close of her 
course. She now, asa teacher, receives a sala- 
ry of $1000 a year. 

At Detroit, on Saturday, a woman named 
Ann Smalley took a contract to move a build- 
ing from Third street to a point on Eighth 
street, near Michigan avenue, making out a 
contract and duly signing it. She has just fin- 
ished building a barn on Chestnut street, and 
the men in her employ have built half a mile 
of sidewalk this spring. The woman is a wid- 
ow, and lives on Porter street near Fourth. 


A Cincinnati paper says that in that city 
dressmakers and seamstresses, who comprise 
the greater number of workwomen, do not av- 
erage more than $6 a week for forty weeks in 
the year. The remainder of the time they are 
out of work. At the large cloak, dressmaking 
and ladies’ suits establishments they work by 
the piece. At these, for work for which cus- 
tomers pay from $5 to $75, the sewing-woman 
who does the work gets from $1 to $10. And 
in other business the share of the workwomen 
is no larger. 





The graduates and senior students of the 
Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary are enjoying the privilege of weekly 
clinical instruction in Bellevue Hospital under 
the tuition of Prof. A. L. Loomis. The resi- 
dent physician in another of the city hospitals 
has said to them, “You shall be welcome to 
my clinical instruction as often as you wish— 
for I believe you are in earnest.” 


It is officially announced in a Massachusetts 
State document that women employed in 
house-work here live, as a rule, in greater 
comfort than any other class of female Jabor- 
ers; that is, their food is better, lodgings more 
comfortable, and their wages enable them to 
dress neatly and comfortably and to save 
something. Skillful washerwomen in Boston 
earn the most money of any class of females 
who work at home. 


Harriet Hosmer publishes a letter in de- 
fense of her fellow-sculptor, Vinnie Ream. 
While Vinnie was in Rome she did not flirt 
with Cardinals, nor did she engage others to 
do her work in the studio—on the contrary, 
says Miss Hosmer, Miss Ream was a consci- 
entious artist, and devoted herself to sculp- 
ture with praiseworthy.assiduity. It is touch- 
ing to find one artist thus acting as champion 
for another—and both are women besides. 


That most deserving and deeply-suffering 
woman, Mrs, A. D. Richardson, finding it nec- 
essary to employ her talents for the support 
of herself and family, is gradually coming be- 
fore the public as a professional reader, for 
which she has a decided talent and considera- 
ble practice. She has lately given a few dra- 
matic readings to private audiences in New 
York, and expects to go soon to the West and 
California, where she is sure of a generous re- 
ception. 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh writes, in reply to an in- 
vitation to preach in one of the New York pul- 
pits, “I am deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion that the nature and experiences of woman 
fit her in a ‘peculiar manner for the work of 
the ministry, and while certain that true men 
will always be needed in the pulpit, it seems to 
me that true women are needed no less.” Mrs. 
Burleigh has peculiar fitnesses for the minis- 
try, and it was her husband’s dying request 
that she should go forward with her public 
work. 


Miss Phoebe W. Cousins, of St. Louis, who 
has gained considerable reputation as a lectur- 
eron Woman Suffrage and kindred subjects, 
graduated, a week ago, as Bachelor of Laws 
in the law-office school of Washington Uni- 
versity. She is a gifted and courageous young 
lady, lovely and beloved. Mrs. Ellen Tupper 
of Brighton, Iowa, is the most eminent bee- 
culturist in the country. She has studied 
their habits, and is authority on all matters 
relating to their cate and culture. Herdaugh- 
ter, Rev. Mrs. E. Tupper Wilkes, was ordained, 
recently, at the Universalist Church, Roches- 
ter, Mirn. 


A strange thing has been seen in Constanti- 
nople—a new weekly paper intended for wo- 
men, and entitled Lurydice, in memory, we 
suppose, of the wife of Orpheus, whom he 
brought back, or tried to, from the realm of 
darkness. Its aim is similar to that of the 
Thracian poet, to call women to a higher life, 
and with this view a series of lives of women 
distinguished in art, science and literature 
will be published in its pages; and the first 
of this series consists of a eulogistic biogra- 
phy of the Princess Dora d’ Istria, whose lit- 
erary works are conspicuous. Emilia Leon- 
zias is the editor of the new periodical, which 
may be considered a remarkable sign of the 
times. 

Edmonia Lewis is just finishing a monu- 
ment for Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, of Boston, 
a statue of Hygeia, to be placed in her burial- 
lot,in Mt. Auburn, and is about executing in 
marble a fine bust of Longfellow for Harvard 
College, which honors itself by ordering a 
work of art from a woman of genius, who, but 
for our irrational prejudices and absurd con- 
servatism, might have been a woman of the 
finest culture also. We are glad to see that 
Harriet Hosmer defends Vinnie Ream from 
the charge of hiring other {artists to do her 
work, The abuse—we will not dignify it with 
the name of criticism—which has been heaped 
on this young girl by male editors and corre- 
spondents is unmeasured, and without prece- 
dent. 











HAPPINESS IN FAMILIES. 

Iftrue happiness you’d know, 

How to have it we will show; 
Teach your children to “keep cool,” 

And obey the “Golden Rule ;”” 
O’er their habits watch with care; 

Let them have the pure, fresh air; 
Teach them never to be rude; 

Give them simple, wholesome food; 
Let them always wear good *‘Clothes,’’ 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they will find at Gzorcr Fenno’s, 





Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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| the many similar institutions in our land, have 
| set the decisive seal of the approval of human 


It is at once interesting and painful to see | experienice upon the principle. The great ed- 


in how many ot our institutions the harem 


ucational struggle of the day is “the irrepres- 


idea is embodied. Let us examine some of sible conflict” between the pagan idea of sep- 


them. 


' arate schools for the sexes, which in the end 


Notably, all institutions for the education means no schools for females, and the Chris- 
of the sexes separately are simply evolutions | tian idea of schools fur all human beings ir- 
of that idea, Indeed, it can be shown, asa respective of sex. In the conduct of this con- 
historical fact, that all male colleges and fe- | flict there is but one alternative. Either all 


male seminaries are but the heritages which 


‘girls mast be turned out of our common- 


have descended to us from the pagan monas- | schools forever, or all separate schools must 


teries and nunneries of times long before the 
Christian era. 

All male colleges are institutions based on 
the harem idea. This is both historically and 
theoretically true. Until this century there 
were not, so far as I know, any institutions in 
the world to give woman a high or thorough 
education. America alone had a common- 
school system. This gave to both sexes alike 
the rudiments of knowledge; and was {nsti- 
tutionalized (if I may coin a word) Christian- 
ity, the first system of its kind on the earth. 
But why were not our colleges, Harvard, 
Brown and Yale, founded on the same basis? 
Because, while our common-school system was | 

originated by us, and hence was formed ac- | 
cording to the Christian principles of the | 
founders of New England, our college sys- 
tem was inherited by them; and it was per- 
haps impossible for them to shake off the dead 
weight of thousands of years of the domina- 
tion of the pagan harem idea, and develop at 
once systematically and symmetrically the 
Christian idea. 

Again, consider the reason why colleges were 
made for mén only. Unquestionably this rea- 
son was, because women were esteemed infe- 
rior to such a degree that they did not need so 
much education. It was believed that they 
had a sphere, and that, the petty, narrow 
round of home duties; and that to perform 
these, a generous education, a knowledge ot 
Greek and Latin, of mathematics and history, 
were entirely unnecessary. It was out of 
such a feeling that those colleges grew, after 
which our fathers modeled theirs, But the 
Christian common-school was too strong for 
the pagan college, and the Christian daughters 
of America began to reach up towards those 
whose opportunities were so superior to their 
own, and cry for a share of that larger light. 
Could the history of the educational move- 
ments in answer to this cry be written, it 
would form one of the most wonderful and 
magnificent chapters in the life of mankind. 
A Christian answer was given, but it was ut- 
tered in pagan terms; so strange is the move- 
ment of humanity from paganisin to Chris- 
tianity. When the serpent cannot stifle, he 
will to the very last deform. 

Female colleges, or rather, as they were at 
first called, ‘‘female seminaries,’ were institu- 
ted over against male colleges, to supply the 
growing needs of our young women for a high- 
er education. And what was the generic idea 
which determined the governmental conduct 
of these institutions? As aclass, female sem- 
inaries have been: governed upon the idea, 
that women were not to be trusted with the 
keeping of their own chastity; but that they 
needed to be, and must be, shut away from or- 
dinary society under the control of authorized 
persons in order to be preserved. In other 
words, our female seminaries as a class are 
built upon precisely the same idea, and are 
conducted in substantially the same manner, 
as is the system by which the Georgian mer- 
chant prepares Circassian girls for the Con- 
stantinopolitan market. I have never known 
any one of these institutions which did not 
have some rules which were a gross insult to 
woman as I know her; and in many of them 
the great bulk of the rules, so far as the rela- 
tions of the inmates with the outside world 
are concerned, are the embodiment of such 
an insult. Should any female seminary feel 
aggrieved by these statements, let me remark 
that by its very existence, such an institution 
embodies in the bighest (the architectural) 
monumental form, the assertion that young 
women cannot be trusted with themselves, 
and pursue a course of education, in the society 
of young men. Female seminaries and cvl- 
leges are, then, equally with those for males 
only, embodied paganism, the institutionaliza- 
tion of the harem idea. 

The courses of study provided and pur- 
sued in these institutions, upon the whole, 
confirm the ground taken; and could we go 
back twenty. years, there would be but one or 
two exceptions to the completeness of this 
confirmation. The curriculum of the studies 
of an average fashionable boarding-school of 
those days is too evidently intended to make 
a girl an ornamental doll for the parlor, to ad- 
mitof any question. But just as the Christian 
common-school idea, that a girl is as good as 
a boy, can thrive under, yea, needs, the same 
educational training as he; and that the more 
she is developed and disciplined in the same 
class with him, the better fitted is she not only 
intellectually but also morally for all the du- 
ties and responsibilities of a chaste daughter, 
sister, wife and mother—just as this idea has 
prevailed, the standard of education for wo- 
men in these deformed schools has approxi- 
mated to that for man. 

The Christian idea has found noble embod- 
iments, however; and the history of Ober- 
lin College, with its associate schools, and of 


| become extinct. Between the two systems 
| there is an essential and Sigg ein 
The result is not doubtful. e Christian 
' idea, which is the American idea, which is the 
| idea of a spiritual and purified humanity, will 
prevail. To this end let us turn and put forth 
all our force to slay its enemy. 
| A system of separate schools for the sexes 
| is institutionalized haremism. The Woman 
| Suffrage movement is the marshaling of wo- 
man, quickened by the inspiration of Chris- 
| tianity, to annihilate every form of the expres 
; sion of that idea from the structure and life 
| of human society. Jesse H. Jones. 


NATICK, MASS. 
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WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE.---No. 3. 


A REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS. 
| 1—rHar WOMAN IS INCAPABLE OF PER- 
FORMING MILITARY DUTY. 

Since capacity to bear arms has never been 
made a qualification for the ballot, heretofore, 
it is difficult to perceive why it should be urged 
in this particular instance, and should be 
deemed applicable, even now, only to women, 
and not to other disqualified citizens. Clergy- 
men and members of the Society of Friends 
are exempt from military duty, from religious 
considerations. Certain public officers, as the 
“Vice-President, and all executive and judicial 
officers of the government of the United 
States; members and officers of both Houses 
of Congress; all custom house officers with 
their clerks; all post-officers and drivers of 
mail stages; ferrymen employed at ferries on 
post roads; all pilots and mariners ;” together 
with all men possessing any physical disabil- 
ity, and all men over forty-five years of age, 
are also exempt from doing military duty. 
Yet none of these are therefore deprived of 
the right of suffrage. The officers of govern- 
ment above mentioned are exempted from 
military duty because they are already serving 
the State in as important a capacity, the du- 
ties of which are incompatible with military 
service. The mothers of the nation may well 
be exempted for a similar reason. Surely she 
who furnishes the man who carries the mus- 
ket renders quite as valuable a service to so- 
ciety as he does in firing it. 

The particular reasons given for denying 
woman the ballot, in consequence of her inca- 
pacity to bear arms, are these :— 

1. That the ballot is the outward and visi- 
ble sign of the power to enforce it; that is, to 
establish and defend one’s rights by brute force 
if necessary. 

2. That privileges imply duties, and that the 
privilege of choosing our rulers implies the 
duty of fighting for national existence, when 
circumstances require. 

8. That men perfurm more valuable services 
to the country than women, and so should en- 
joy greater privileges. . 

The first of these is the theory that brute 
force rules, must rule, and ought to rule; that 
might makes right, that the strong may rule the 
weak. It is the theory upon which slavery 
was founded, the theory which justifies ail 
civil and political oppression. If this theory 
were carried out to its legitimate consequences 
all old men and feeble men would at once be 
deprived of the suffrage, and of the right to 
hold office. Muscular strength would be the 
principal qualification of the voter. A very 
strong wan—an Irish hod-carrier, unable to 
read, perhaps, would be entitled to two votes 
in consequence of his superior fighting abili- 
ties, while a lawyer, merchant or clergyman 
would have one, or none, according to the 
state of his health! 

It will readily be seen that this theory, if 
enforced, would subvert all principles of jus- 
tice, and pruve most disastrous to society. 

It is, of course, necessary that a government 
should be sufficiently strong to entorce its own 
laws, and defend itself against foreign aggres- 
sion. For this purpose a certain amount of 
organized physical force is requisite. But it 
by no means follows that each individual 
member of the government should be obliged 
to contribute to this particular department of 
public usefulness; nor have they, as a matter 
of fact, ever been rejuired todoso. Mental 
and moral power are also needed, and are of 
higher value to the State than this mere me- 
chanical ability. 

With regard to the second reason we an- 
swer, privileges do imply duties. The privi- 
lege of choosing our rulers implies the duty of 
choosing wise and just ones, and the privilege 
of making our laws implies the corresponding 
duty of making such laws as shall best serve 
the interests of society. But the privilege of 
voting and legislating no more implies the 
duty of bearing arms than it implies the duty 
of rocking cradles, or washing dishes, or mak- 
ing tallow candles, or laboring in any other 


| 





branch of useful industry. 


To the reason sometimes given that men 
perform more valuable services to the State 
than women we reply that such is not the 
fact. On the contrary, while it is true that 
men can and do perform a certain class of 
public services for which women are incapable, 
it is also true that women perform services at 
least equally valuable to the family and to so- 
ciety for which men are incapable. The priv- 
ileges of the one should therefore be no great- 
er than those of the other. 

New York. LAVINIA GOODELL. 
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ANTE-NATAL MURDER. 


Under this head a few pretty sweeping re- 
marks were made in the Watchman and Re- 
Jlector of April 6. The writer (*) quoted, 
from whom or what he does not say, the con- 


fession of a wife, real or fictitious, of this crime» | 


giving as a reason her husband’s brutality to 
her children, and then adds, ‘“‘The mother is 
a type of a multitude, as every one must sce 
when he considers how many married people 
have no children, or only one or two.” 

The inference is natural that childless wives 
and those with few children are guilty of this 
crime, a pretty serious charge, and one in 
which a great number of exemplary women 
are concerned. It is a grave matter to be sus- 
pected of murder, and it would be fair, at least, 
to infer that a large part of the wives so ur- 
fortunate as to be childless are so by other 
causes than their own criminal measures. The 
writer anxiously inquires, “Is it not time some- 
thing was done—that a crusade was begun 
against this damnable atrocity? Who will 
take the lead ?” 

And what will hedo about it? Suppose he 
leads the crusade himself and inscribes upon 
his’ banner, “Every wife shall become the 
mother of ten children, All who are interest- 
ed to prevent the exteimiaation of the race, 
rally to the rescue.’’ 

What a host of trembling crusaders would 
flock to the standard, judging from the pericd- 
ical panics which seize the public mind, or a 
portion of it, on this cherished subject. 

Every conscientious wife would shrink with 
horror from so wicked an act, and ought not 
to suffer for the wrong of her less scrupulous 
sisters; but all such indiscriminate accusations 
are little less criminal than the act condemned, 
since it casts a suspicion upon so many fair 
reputations. HESTER. 

East CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE LADIES. 
GRACE GREENWOOD TO THE FRONT. 


THE WASHINGTON SUNDAY CHRONICLE AN- 
SWERED. 


Epitor SuNDAY MoRNING CHRONICLE :— 
Dear Sir:—Believing that little good comes 
from newspaper controversies, I should hardly 
reply even to your kindly article of last Sun- 
day, except that in it you ask me several di- 
rect questions, which courtesy seems to re- 
quire me to reply to, in a spirit of frankness 
and geod humor. You will, I hope, pardon 
me if, Yankee-like, I answer some of your 
questions by asking others, and if I throw ina 
few desultory remarks as we go. 

You compliment Mrs, Southworth and me 
by saying that our names “added weight” to 
the recent movement for registration, and “ob- 
tained a hearing,” which those of certain other 
women would, alone, have failed to gain. I do 
not propose to defend the persons you refer to. 
They are abundantly able to defend themselves. 
I do not endorse their manner of agitating an 
unpopular reform. But I think that in a cer- 
tain sense they are useful to the rest of us. 
They draw the enemy’s fire. Even the irre- 
pressible little Doctor, who has shocked the 
community till there is no more shock left in 
her, and who wears the sacred broadcloth with 
impunity, is a convenient tempting effigy of 
Woman’s Rights “on the outer wall.” I hardly 
know what we should do without her. Such 
women may not be fine esthetic studies, but 
for that you would hardly deny them the right 
of petition. This is a free country, and the 
humblest female client may aspire to memo- 
rialize, if not to move, the awful Patrician fa- 
thers of the City Hall. Would you only sign 
a petition, or protest; would you only go up 
to register, or to vote, with a picked company of 
gentlemen, and scholars, model husbands and 
fathers, pure Grant Republicans, and members 
of Dr. Newman’s church ? 

It is an odd little coincidence that while you 
were commenting on our course, both “in sor- 
row and in anger,” a violent Democratic South- 
ern journal was erupting upon us a perfect vol- 
cano of mud—accusing us of “turning somer- 
saults in the filthy slime of a political arena,” of 
“wallowing in politics,’ &c. After burying Mrs. 
Southworth out of sight, the high-toned South- 
ron says: “Of Grace Greenwood one would 
not have expected anything better, but for 
Mrs. Sara Lippincott one would never have 
dreamed of such a disgrace.” It is a good 
thing to have a “double,” with whom to divide 
the burden of such kukluk obloquy. I don’t 
think I could have stood up under it alone. 

You ask:— 

Who of all the lights of the movement you 
advocate—of those who either make their 
principles a means of livelihood or to augment 


their income—who, of all these, we ask, have 
thus far been conspicuous in putting their 





principles in practice? Have you ever heard 





of a single erring sister reclaimed through 


their immediate agency ? 

In the first place, I cannot help saying what 
I have often thought, that we women are very 
frequently and coolly reminded of our duty to- 
wards our “erring sisters”—vyery sternly held 
to account, considering that not ateour door 
lies the moral death of those most unfortunate 
of all God’s creatures. Then to your ques- 
tion, I answer, yes! Anna Dickinson for one 
bravely “put her principles in practice” when 
she eloquently, passionately, persistently, 
pleaded for mercy and deliverance for poor, fren- 
zied, forsaken, condemned Hester Vaughan. 

The managers and patrons of the Rosine 
Association, in Philadelphia, and kindred asy- 
lums in other cities, are, many of them, Wo- 
man Suffragists. When 1 was in Boston, last 
year, women of the same meddlesome, strong- 
minded sort were petitioning for a change in 
the management of a Refuge, or Reform School 
for young girls, convicted of small offenses or 
vagrancy, rescued from the dark, swift under- 
current of ruin which flows forever through 
the streets of great cities. The board of man- 
agers having in charge the bodies and souls of 
these poor young girls are all men, and the 
pestilent petitioners aske1 that half the num- 
ber should be women. It was an audacious 
and indelicate request, and not to be entertain- 
ed. But, bless you, women of our way of 
thinking are not necessarily lacking in Chris- 
tian charities and feminine graces, any more 
than womer of your way of thinking are inva- 
riably models of modesty and paragons of pro- 
priety. People have such different ideas of 
modesty and propriety. Now, were I still a 
Philadelphian, I think I could quite as mod- 
estly, properly and pleasantly walk to the 
polls and drop in a ballot for John W. Forney 
for Governor of the Commonwealth, as go to 
the Academy of Music and sit through a per- 
formance of Lydia Thompson’s Blondes or even 
the Opera Bouffe, with 'Tostee and the Can-can. 
It seems to me that any woman, decorously 
shawled and bonneted, may sit in the jury-box 
with men, with no more sacrifice of feminine 
delicacy than the Long Branch belle, poor 
thing! has to make, every “hop”-night, when, 
in -fashionable undress, she is whirled about 
the ball-room, by chance partners, in the mad 
galop or voluptuous waltz. I well remember 
when the first regularly-educated woman-doc- 
tor of our country, Elizabeth Blackwell, was 
regarded as a monstrous anomaly, a porten- 
tous prodigy. Now she is honored in high 
places and has thousands of noble imitators, 
I remember when the first lady skaters were 
looked upon with astonishment and suspicion, 
as a little better than the wicked, “who stand 
on slippery places.’’ 

My dear sir, can you not see that the old 
bars of conventionalism and prejudice are go- 
ing down before us almost of themselves? 
We are becoming lawyers, doctors, magis- 
trates, farmers, merchants, bankers, school di- 
rectors, postmasters, editors and reporters, 
Why, a good woman can even become a min- 
ister of the Gospel without lesing her Chris- 
tian character. Voting still continues a bug- 
bear, chiefly on account of its associations. 
But I am democratic enough to trust a good 
deal in the common people, even in an elec- 
tion crowd. Any mob but a mob of gentle- 
men and ladies! I think I would rather at- 
tempt to vote in the ‘‘Bloody Sixth” than try 
another Inauguration Ball. 

Speaking of our leaders, you ask :-— 

Have you ever seen a letter from a poor 
serving girl or factory hand, thanking them 
for their agency in procuring her a better sit- 
uation or an advance in wages, addressed to 
one of them? 

I confess that our suffrage women are rath- 
er inclined in their charities, “to shrink from 
the notoriety of the public eye.”” If I were to 
receive such a letter of thanks, I wouldn’t 
show it—would you? 


Again :— 

When poverty, misfortune and despair fall 
on some bruised female heart, as God knows 
they too often do, does that poor woman look 
for assistance from any of the female suffrag- 
ists ? 

As to that, my impression is, that when a 
woman is in trouble, she does not ask wheth- 
er the next woman is a female “suffragist,” 
but whether she is a good neighbor, before 
looking to her for help. 

You continue :— 

Yet there are que women who fly to her as- 
sistance and render substantial aid. But let 
one of these, who has been a glory as a wife 
and a blessing as a mother, and on whose 
name prayers ascend from more than one poor 
dwelling, raise her protest against female suf- 
trage, and she is assailed with derision by those 
females whose natures render them unfit to 
touch the hem of her garment. Do you, Mrs. 
Lippincott, not know of such a case ? 

Well, no, I don’t think I do. Perhaps, 
though, you refer to the criticisms in our jour- 
nals and lectures on the manifestoes of certain 
fair opponents of our movement, who went 
forth, Perseus-like, to attack the Gorgon of 
suffrage, under borrowed magic helmets of 
military and maritime titles, which almost 
made the wearers invisible. If these ladies, 
for whom personally I have a high regard, have 
been roughly handled, I can only pass on to 
them the sorry consolation you gave us and 
say, if they “insist upon stepping outside their 
natural spheres and throw themselves boldly 
into political warfare, they must bear the con- 


sequences, and they should learn to bear them 
with good grace.”’ 

Again you say :— 

Let either Mrs. Southworth or yourself write 
| out the career of some of the leaders of this 
| movement, their lives before and after they 
| have appeared in their new roles, and tell us if 

you think them fitting examples for our wives 
; and daughters to follow. 


Let us see, Years ago, in Boston, London, 
| Rome, I often heard of an elegant, accomplish- 
| ed American woman, a rare linguist, a brilliant 
wit, a noble poet. A queen of society, she yet 
‘wrote poems, essays, plays and books of travel. 
She was hospitable and charitable, and her life 
was beautiful with happy home affections. A 
few years ago, she came out as an advocate for 
the franchise for women, and shook the “Hub 
of the universe” to its center. Still, she did 
not shoot like a lost star from her aristocratic 
sphere, did not forsake her distinguished hus- 
band and her lovely daughters, did not shirk 
her home duties, did not neglect her toilet. 
She is neither afflicted with hardening of the 
heart nor softening of the brain. She is the 
same brilliant woman she always was; she fk 
still Julia Ward Howe, the author of the “‘Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” 

For many years there has resided in Phila- 
delphia a modest little Quaker preacher, of 
rare intellect and culture; a deep thinker, an 
eloquent speaker, a gracious, Christian gentle- 
woman. Yet, soold-fashioned, simple and do- 
mestic is she, that no words of mine can de- 
scribe her as she is described by the wisest of 
men, in his picture of “A virtuous woman.” 
“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the Jaw of kindness, She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. Her children arise 
up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her.” 

This woman, as strong as she is sweet, as 
fearless as she is gentle, the sight of whose se- 
rene, spiritualized face does one good, like a 
benediction—the faithful apostle of freedom, 
the beloved mother of the cause of woman’s 
elevation and advancement in America—is 
Lucretia Mott. 

Lastly you say :— 

We would have the women of the land re- 
main within doors and attend to their home 
duties; we would spare them the troubles of 
active life. 

This is very kind, but what of the thousands 
of women who have no “within doors” of 
their own, no “home duties,” who must battle 
with the “troubles of active life,” for themselves 
and by themselves? No man, I imagine, ex- 
cept it be that placid, Continental enthusiast, 
Frederick Coombs, would be gallant and rash 
enough to guarantee to each of these women of 
“free, unhoused condition,” “a husband and a 
home?” If this army of toilers, teachers, do- 
mestics, shop-tenders, factory hands, govern- 
ment clerks, working on half pay, see reason te 
hope that the advantage conferred by the bal- 
lot may better their lot, and resolve to try, by 
every honorable means, to gain that advantage, 
can you blamethem? If, in this struggle, they 
forfeit, as you prophesy they will, the respect, 
approbation and protection of men, I see noth- 
ing for it but that they must fall back on their 
self-respect, the approval of their consciences, 
and the protection of Heaven. 

If, in this reply, I have obliged you to repub- 
lish much of your own article, I will not apolo- 
gize. The Sunday Chronicle could hardly con- 
tain more proper or suggestive reading. 

GRACE GREENWOOD. 

WasuinGTon, April 26. 





A WOMAN’S MAGAZINE IN ST. LOUIS. 


Margaret L. Johnson, single-handed and 
alone, has undertaken and carried out the 
work ofestablishing a first-class fashion maga- 
zine in the city of St. Louis. Such an enter- 
prise is to be highly commended in itself, but 
in this case the character and appearance of 
the St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine must come in 
for a large share of praise. Neat in appear- 
ance, depending on home talent to supply its 
columns, and resident business firms for its 
plates and fashions, it presents itself as a decid- 
ed improvement on the usual style of ladies’ 
magazines. 

A glance at the literary contributions and 
the editorial satisfies us that the tone is to be 
high, while due attention will be given to the 
almost unappeasable demand for stories. The 
columns are also open to the discussion of the 
woman question, and the first number contains 
a paper on “Woman’s Work” from the pen of 
Rey. Carlos Martyn of St. Louis. An extract 
of a closing paragraph will indicate the posi- 
tion of the writer, and at the same time grati- 
fy the friends of woman’s emancipation. 

“To woman therefore we say: Prepare 
yourself like the ancient Athlete, rigidly, con- 
scientiously, fur some life-work following your 
bias, and then enter the arena! Remain 
there! Avouch your right to work by success 
—all men respect that! Compete with your 
brother fairly, nobly; in the market-place, 
in the forum, at the bar, in letters, in art. 
All generous souls will say, in the language 
of the judges at the tourney, as the knights, 
armed cap-a-pie, were about to joust: ‘God 
crown the best endeavor.’”’ 

We wish this new enterprise the fullest suc- 
cess. ¥. 
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WHY I WISH TO VOTE.---No. 2. 


When we were discussing the question of 
woman’s right to the ballot, before the Con- 
necticut’ Legislature last summer, one of our 
opponents built his argument on the assertion 
that “the basis of government is simply force, 
power, or the ability to punish crime; and as 
woman is incapable of exercising this, of filling 
the offices of policeman, jailor and hangman, 
therefore she ought to have nothing whatever 
to do with government.” This logic was so 
manish in its superficial character, that we 
were seized for the moment with despair of 
ever bringing the majority of men toa pro- 
found rather than shallow view of great ques- 
tions. 

The underlying principle of a government 
should be the prevention rather than the pun- 
ishment of crime. This would be woman’s 
first thought and effort. She naturally reverts 
to causes instead of dealing only with effects. 
Entrusted with political power, she would 


. study prevention, rather than cure, of social 


evils. Model lodging-houses, mission schools, 
asylums, homes, would be anterior to and save 
the expense of the prison and the gallows. 
The child would be lifted up from the possibil- 
ity of crime instead of being left to a cruel fate 
for years, then punished for the inevitable re- 
sult of early neglect. 

For this reason, then, should woman vote: 
that she would strike at the root of evil, and 
instead of lopping off the branches, which but 
quickens .he growth of the tree, that she would 
save the child instead of hanging the man; 
that she would lay the foundation of govern- 
ment deep and strong, rearing a superstruc- 
ture of beauty and harmony; working in the 
State as at home, with thoroughness and econ- 
omy of means, having regard first to utility, 
then to beauty; that her profound insight, en- 
abling her to study all, the intricacies of polit- 
ical science, would aid to build up a govern- 
ment well-nigh perfect. 

For man’s indifference to public interests 
we would have her eager attention; for his in- 
dolence her energy; for his carelessness her 
solicitude; for his wastefulness her economy ; 
for his mere expediency her radicalisin. 

Am I claiming too much for woman ? allow- 
ing too little to man? I trow not. The great 
and true men are the exceptions; the weak, 
false women, represented by the Sherman and 
Dahlgren party, are also, we trust, exceptional 
and unwomanly. By comparing the majority 
of the two sexes, and making due allowances 
for the restrictions and disabilities which have 
prevented women’s equal development, we 
should find my estimate correct. We ask the 
ballot, then, in order to make our government 
powerful and just. 

“If law and equity were synonymous there 
would be some use in appealing to courts” — 
said a man lately who was advised to sue for 
redress of a grievance. 

Who will claim that any one of the three de- 
partments of government—the judicial, the 
legislative, or the executive, is true to the idea 
it represents? 

An attorney said to mea few days since that 
it was “quite common for a lawyer himself to 
fee a jury so as to secure the case for aclient.” 

This he believed ; I could not; but we know 
that perjury is constantly given for a price, 
and that in most suits the most unscrupulous 
party wins the case. Woman’s direct influ- 
ence and action would tend to purify and ex 
alt the judiciary power, therefore again ask we 
the ballot. 

A word as to the legislative and executive 
in our next. SHAWANEBEKE. 

New HAveEn, Conn. 





DEMANDS UPON VOTERS. 


It is claimed by the opponents of Woman 
Suffrage, that, as she has no ability to execute 
the laws, she should not be a legislator. No 
elass, physically incapacitated to enfurce the 
laws, should participate in the legislation of 
our country. If women should vote, a small 
minority of men might unite with them and 
pass some law which might be obnoxious to 
the majority of men, and being distasteful, 
this majority might not obey the law. Pos- 
sessing less physical force, the “weaker ves- 
sels” could not command obedience, hence, 
there would be anarchy, confusion, and every 
evil work. 

This objection is entirely fallacious, and will 
not stand the test of fair criticism. First, the 
ease is merely supposititious. It is raising a 
false issue. No such thing as the objector 
supposes can ever occur. Before woman can 
vote, the privilege must be given her by legis- 
lative authority. Men alone possess that pow- 
er, and before they confer the elective fran- 
ehise upon woman there must be a change in 
public sentiment. The majority of voters are 
now opposed to this reform. Woman can 
never vote till the majority of men are con- 
vinced that they ought to vote, and pass a 
law giving them the right to the ballot. Of 
course public sentiment must change before 
such a law can be made. That public opinion 
ean execute any law which may be made. But 
even on the supposition that those who legis- 
late are physically unable to enforce the laws 
they enact, it is in no wise different from the 
present condition of things. Our legislators 
constitute avery small minority of the people, 
and are wholly incapable of enforcing the laws 





which they make. They depend upon an in- 
telligent constituency, who recognize the au- 
thority of law and the necessity of government. 
The public good demands that the laws of 
the land shall be observed. The best inter- 
ests of society and of government require this. 
In fact, there can be no permanency to gov- 
ernment without the laws being exacted, no 
protection of property or life. Whatever class 
legislate, the people will demand obedience to 
law. Legislators, as such, men or women, 
have no power to execute the laws they make. 
The people must do that. And those who re- 
sist a law, because it is distasteful to them, are 
the enemies of good order and good govern- 
ment, and assume a rebellious attitude. From 
our past experience. we have assurance that 
the intelligent masses will subdue those who 
resist the government, and demand an enforce- 
ment of the laws. Our government is not 
based upon brute force, but upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the people. 

But, if women are not to vote, because they 
cannot fight, and do not possess physical force 
adequate to execute the laws which they 
make, then the same objection lies against 
thousands of men, who ought to be disfran- 
chised for the same reason. Among the 
millions of votets in our country, there are 
hundreds of thousands who lack physical abil- 
ity to execute the law. There are thou- 
sands of invalids, sick and infirm people, 
maimed, and halt and blind, incapacitated for 
army duty, who could not protect themselves 
against violence, much less execute laws 
against an armed force; and are all these to 
be disfranchised because of physical weakness ? 

There are tens of thousands of maimed 
soldiers in our land, who have lost a limb, 
and are disabled and relieved from military 
service; are these to be disfranchised because 
they cannot bear arms and execute the laws 
which they may, perchance, make? They 
have not the physical ability to do military 
service that the majority of women have, but 
who thinks of taking the ballot from them 
because of their physical weakness? There 
are thousands of aged and infirm people, who 
cannot fight, and, consequently, cannot exe- 
cute the laws of the country—shall they, there- 
fore, be denied the ballot? If voting implies 
legislation, and that implies fighting, then 
let the principle be applied to all alike and 


not be limited to one class in the community. 
* % 


SOMETHING ABOUT CHINESE WOMEN. 


Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, the missionary to China, 
lectured in Philadelphia recently. Of the wo- 
men in China she said :— 

The women of China are divided into two 
classes—the bound-footed, who are the ladies, 
and the large-footed, who are the common 
class. The latter carry the burdens, do all the 
drudgery and out-door work, while their hus- 
bands do nothing. When a little girl is born 
the parents think the gods are angry with them» 
and they hold a consultation whether she 
shall be allowed to live or not. Ifsheis, when 
she arrives at the age of four years they hold 
another consultation whether she shall be a 
bound-footed or a large-footed woman. If she 
is chosen to be a bound-footed, she is not per- 
mitted to do anything, but if otherwise she has 
to be the family’s slave. I haveseen a woman 
with four children strapped to her back and 
rowing a boat, while her husband laid in the 
cabin smoking his pipe. Girls have no choice 
of their husbands; the young girl is sold by her 
parents at the highest price they cun obtain 
for her. She never sees her husband, nor he 
her, until after they are married. Ifhe chooses 
he can be divorced from her for talking too 
much ; if he becomes poor, or gets tired of her, 
he sells her again. In the coldest weather the 
large-footed women are not allowed to wear 
stockings, and cannot dress in any other colors 
than black or blue. The manner in which 
they make their feet small is by binding the 
four toes under the foot, which they keep bound 
up for about eleven years, when the foot be- 
comes dead.’ I have walked through the streets 
when the women would brush against my dress 
so as to see my feet, so they could tell to what 
class I belonged. I would say to them, “I will 
show you my feet, but do not pull my clothes, as 
itis rude.” When I would expose my feet to 
them they would exclaim: “Why, have you 
no real ladies in America?” And the only 
way I could make them believe that we had 
was by telling them that the women read books 
like the men, which utterly astounded them, 
as the real Chinese Jady is brought up in the 
utmost ignorance, and they only marry in the 
tich families, because they know and do so lit- 
ue, and need so much waiting upon, that it 
takes a rich husband to support them. If you 
ask a Chinese woman how many children she 
has, she will give you only the number of the 
boys. She has to be asked the second time 
how many girls she has, as they are thought so 
little of that, in many cases, they are killed as 
soon as born. A large-footed woman told me 
once that her first child was a little girl, and 
she described to me how she loved the little 
one. “My husband went out,” she said, “and 
brought in a tub of water. I-begged him to 
spare its life, but he took the little one and 
put its head in the water, and held it there 
until it was dead.’’ Her second babe was a 





daughter, and it was served the same as the 








first; the third child was a boy; he lived until 
he was about four years old, then the gods got 
angry and killed him; “then my husband died ; 
| and now if I eat anything that is nice, and if I 
| wear good clothes, my relatives become angry 
and treat me harshly.’”’ Even in our Christian 
| churches in China, the women are not allow- 
ed in the same room with the men, but are 
partitioned off in a lattice-work room. 


—_<—— 


SOCIABILITY IN THE CHURCHES AND AT 
HOME. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Carelessness about what a man believes is | 
not wholesome; but what is needed more than | 
creed or formula in the churches of Jesus Christ | 
is more social sympathy and kindness. This 
is what meets the wants of mostmen. A man 
with whom the world has gone wrong—death 
at home, despair and bankruptcy in business, 
who finds himself in the ripe years of middle 
age, already wishing it was sundown (as one 
within the sound of my voice well remembers); 
hears one’ Sunday a strain of music, follows it, 
stops and listens, finds himself strangely lifted 
out from his gloom, is met kindly at the door, 
and is invited to walk in, and hear the word 
of God. The,poor, tired heart is all ready for 
comfort, the truth sinks in, and the thought 
of suicide flies away with the devil who whis- 
pered it. The few kind words of welcome at 
the door straightened out this matter. I tell 
you, brethren, there is more gospel preached 
at the lower end of the church than at the 
pulpit end very often. This is the kind of 
preaching we need. Some young people come 
into the church. They are pursued. They 
must begin right away to do good. “Why 
don’t you go and distribute tracts?” “Why 
don’t you take a class?”’ are the questions ask- 
ed of them immediately. Without wishing to 
underrate those necessary acts, in certain cases 
they are the sheerest nonsense. Such work 
can never be made agreeable to themiselves or 
the folks they are thrown in contact with. 
What should we do? Should we approach a 
brother and ask, How is yoursoul to-day? No. 
This isimpudence. Nine times out of ten we 
have got to be John the Baptists —preparing 
the way—making the paths straight. If you 
go to them ful! of the catechism, you’ll be sure 
not to get far. If they see that you serve for 
love's sake—if you are patient and sympathet- 
ic—if you make yourself agreeable to them— 
they will very soon be attracted to your light. 
Some persons, when they join a church, think 
that they must put all the glee and mirth and 
music out of their lives. Don’t you do it! If 
a love-song ripples up to the surface of your 
heart, sing it! sing it! Don’t let itdie! My 
second mother—for I remember no other— 
was my idea of womanly gentleness, propriety 
and elegance. She was not, however, very de- 
monstrative. She used, before marriage, to be 
quite a belle, and was often known to trip the 
light fantastic. One evening, as my father 
played a tune on the violin, my mother arose, 
and in the most graceful manner possible to 
conceive commenced to dance around the 
room. I didn’t know what to make of it. I 
was speechless with consternation and delight. 
My father looked on in surprise. Never in 
the whole course of my life had I seen such a 
thing attempted in my father’s house. It was 
delicious, and I got a lesson then which has 
lasted me ever since. I think to this day that 
if my mother had danced oftener and said the 
catechism a little less, it would have been bet- 
ter for allofus. If you have a talent for mu- 
sic, cultivate it; for dancing, cultivate it; what- 
ever gifts God has given you make the most of 
them, whether of voice, foot, or eye. 








WHY WOMEN ARE NOT MAGNANIMOUS. 


{From McCarthy’s “Lady Judith.”’] 

What women in civilized countries mostly 
want is magnanimity. Men of high minds 
are constantly disappointed when they find 
this lack of the magnanimous revealing itself 
in the character of some women who other- 
wise seem so admirable. But men themselves 
have hitherto, in Europe especially, so shaped 
and limited the moral training of women as 
to render magnanimity a virtue of almost im- 
possible attainment, The errors of women 
are in their degree almost always the common 
errors of servitude. But there is something 
more than that. The whole training of wo- 
manhood is directed to the culture merely of 
one virtue. It is not indispensable or even 
necessary to a woiman’s honor and repute 
that she should be truthful, or generous, or 
beneficent, or brave. She has no need or in- 
ducement to cultivate the magnanimous qual- 
ities. Society only asks her to be chaste. If 
you will cultivate but one flower, you cannot 
have aparterre. In days not farremoved from 
our own, & man was only called on to be brave 
and truthful—he might be as ferocious aud 
voluptuous as he chose; therefore, his com- 
mon vices were ferocity and profligacy. Wo- 
men are commonly trained even now to be- 
lieve that so long as they are “‘virtuous,” it is 
not requisite that they shall be sincere and 
magnanimous; therefore, their common de- 
fects are insincerity and meanness. 











RULES FOR FINE WALKING. 


There are certain prerequisites. First, you 
must have low, wide heels, and broad soles, 
especially about the toes, affording a secure 








surface upon which, in taking each step. you 
can push the body forward. Second, the body 
about the waist must be perfectly at liberty. 
The corset is a deadly enemy to fine walking. 
But given perfect freedom at the middle of 
the body, through which all the movements | 
in walking must pass,—given this freedom of 
the trunk, with good shoes, and you have the 
prerequisites on which this general exercise of 
the body depends. Suppose, instead of a free 
body, that you press a corset into the pit of 
the stomach, and press it in so as to make a 
scoop shovel dip in that part of the body, of 
course you draw the shoulders forward, and 
push the bowels down out of their natural 
place. Then*you walk like a deformed per- 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated fur his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office 713 
Washington street, Boston, or { 
free of ¢ upon ALL diseases.” ow 
pens wae HAVE FAILED TO Be Curep by OTHER 
ARE RESPECTFOLL 
ox Dr. runt a c Y INVITED TO CALL 
emember Dr. Spear can 
upon all Disea-es, ly ee “r* 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE R'B- 











son. With liberty of feet and liberty of body, 
you are ready to take your first lesson.—Our | 
Girls, by Dio Lewis. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS.. 


Chief Justice Chase has resumed his seat on 
the bench. 


, . , : | 
Tennyson's eyes are diseased, and it is fear- 


ed that he will jose his sight. 


Earthquake shocks have been frequent in 
the Sandwich Islands of late. 


The bridge across the river at St. Louis was 
po a on the Ilth ult. It cost a million 
ollars. 


The docket of the Supreme Judicial Court 
for Worcester County, Mass., has 115 divorce 
cases, 


The world moves; one hundred and forty- 
nine books were published last year in Con- 
stantinople. 


Ex-Minister Motley writes home that he 
does not intend to return to the United States 
for several years. 


Pittsburgh has 475 manufactories, which, if 
placed in a continuous line, would extend a 
distance of fifty-five miles. 


Boston has $1,950,000 invested in pianoforte 
manufacturing, employing 830 workmen, and 
producing annually instruments worth $2,300,- 
000. 


Mr. R. W. Birt, who is noted for his lunar 
studies, asserts that there are indications of 
changes now taking place on the surface of 
the moon. 


The Boston School Board wish to establish 
a more thorough and systematic scientific 
course of plain and faucy needle-work in the 
public schools. 


A number of cotton-planters have turned 
their attention to sugar in Louisiana. It is 
estimated that the crop will give 200,000 hogs- 
heads this season. 


The word “heart” is named eight hundred 
times in the Bible; the word “soul’’ four hun- 
dred and forty times; and the word “head” 
only eighty-three times. 


The surveyors on the proposed line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad revort that the 
snow was seventeen and a half feet deep at 
Guoquelmie Pass on March 1, 


Sandwich, N. H., produced seventy tons of 
maple sugar the past season, worth at 12 cents 
a pound $16,800. She claims to be the ban- 
ner town in this branch of industry. 


New York Custom House statistics show 
that during the late European war eighteen 
cargoes of fire-arms, valued at $13,800,000, 
were shipped from the United States to France. 


The Emperor William desires that out of 
the war indemnity paid by France a million 
dollars each should be paid to Bismarck, Roon 
and Moltke; but Bismarck is opposed to the 
project. 


The whole length of all the railways in the 
world is about 120,000 miles. The cost of the 
same was, in round numbers, ten billions of 
dollars. Those of Great Britain are the most 
see and those of the United States the 
east so, 


The Dubuque Times says that the highest 
land in Lowa, at Spirit Lake, is 17,000 feet 
high — 2000 feet higher than the highest 
mountain in the United States, outside of 
faa where Mt, St. Elias rears its lofty 

ead, 


Animals require much water, varying ac- 
cording to size, food used, work done, and 
other circumstances. A horse requires eight 
gallons aday. A cow will drink six gallons, 
a sheep two to three quarts, while an elephant 
will use up nearly a Darrel. 


Robert Chambers, the celebrated publisher, 
who has just died in Edinburgh, worth, it is 
said, some six hundred thousand pounds, be- 
gan his life as a poor boy entirely dependent 
on his own exertions, laying the foundation of 
his furtune by opening a small circulating-li- 
brary with a little borrowed money. 


The venerable Henry Wells, father of the 
great express company of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
and the tounder of Wells College for women 
at Aurora, N. Y., has just returned from a 
trip to California, where he was successful in 
getting a rare collection of minerals and ores 
for the cabinet of the college that bears his 
name, 


The whale fisheries have grown so unprofit- 
able within the past few years that the New 
Bedford ship-owners contemplate sending out 
but half the usual fleet during the present sea- 
son, Three hundred years of ceaseless war 
waged against the ocean leviathan has so re- 
duced the number that the business itself is 
dying out from natural causes. 


It is estimated that five hundred carpenters 
alone are at work at Long Branch, the larger 
part of them on new buildings. A cottage is 
being erected, which it is proposed to present 
to Bishop Simpson. The proposition was 
started at the close of the late season, the lot 
was given by Mrs. Cooper, and the first sup- 
scription of $100 was made by President Grant. 


At the late meeting of the army of the Ten- 
nessee at Cincinnati, an enthusiastic gentle- 
man nominated Gen. Sherman fur President. 
The general jumped to his feet befure there 
could be any manifestation of applause, and 
said: “No, no; my present office is worth 
more than the Presidency. Mine is a life es- 
tate, while that of the Presidency is only for 
four years.” The retort was received with 
cheers, and Gen. Sherman sat down, well sat- 
istied with his honors. 


BER for the inside of plates, making it 
more secure than any other method. sd —— 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICIFED, 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GaAs; 


| Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Bostou. Vinss. 
N. B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
| Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 


REMOVAL. | 
THE ORIGINAL 
| HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 

NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 





Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT+ 
ING, 


34 Studio Building. 
May 21. 
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ly 
Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 








Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurieus! The best of 

re*reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapizs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GEnTLE- 
MEN—6 to 84 A. M., 2tov r. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
of and Saturday evenings. (Closed Sendags.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly y 28. 





‘ THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpuiciry, Dorasitity, and EvFrgorivENess, 
in executing Liant and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED NORE — 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agents 


349 Washington Street, 





Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 
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constantly increased during the morning ses- | on your fingers—while the names of the men | Fifteenth Amendments. “Each State shall appoint, in such manner as | of life which are to-day unchristian, into the atte 
sion, until between $00 and 1000 persous were | Who have lifted the reform to their broad |  Jesolved, That we urge upon Congress the | the Legislature thereof may direct, a number | affairs of this nation, and of all nations the ame} 
in attendance. The meeting was called to or- , Shoulders, and are carrying it forward to suc- aS hcdeenen parcneniney  ntggen of electors equal to the whole number of Sen- | great era of peace—the miilennium, the Golden adop 
der by Mrs. Lucy Stone. Mrs. Caroline M. cess, cannot be mentioned in an hour. The | also of a lew conferring legal and political | 4%*S and Representatives to which the State | Age—wili have arrived. So I did not come into voic 
Severance and Henry Blackwell were elected , present condition of our cause cannot be ex- | equality. may be entitled in the Congress.” The great | this until I was convinced that it was parallel the 
Secretaries. In the absence of the President | pressed by statistics. For it has enlisted a vast ~ Seen, — Ge — of woman to par- | underlying mass of ignorance is always con- | with Christianity. What is it that the Wo- jourr 
of the Association, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, | deal of quiet sympathy, of unorganized belief, han, nA pe on of og pT ae ng servative. Hence the difficulty of making | man’s Reform asks for woman? We ask for 
now in California, Mrs. M. A. Livermore, one | of unexpressed good feeling, to which no sta- | has nothing to do with special social theories, | CStitutional amendments, and the impor- | the ballot, and we ask it simply because it is Th 
of the Vice-Presidents, was called to the chair. | tistical report can do justice. When the Holy and that the recent attempts in this city and | tance of employing an easier method. Let | the symbol of equality. There is no other rec- the « 
She read the following letter from Mrs. Cutler; | Spirit of God works for reform in the hearts of elsewhere to associate the Woman Suffrage | every man or woman who believes in Woman | ognized symbol of lity i 
: cause with the doctrines of Free Love, and to s y of equality in this country. & im 
LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. T. CUTLER, PREs. | the people you cannot take statistics of its si- | old it responsible for the crimes and follies of Suffrage organize within their respective | We ask for the ballot that we may be equal to The 
OF THE AM. WOMAN SUFF. ASSO. lent processes and results. But when you | individuals, is an outrage’ upon common-sense | States and endeavor to obtain such an act | men before thelaw. The very moment we ob- seat | 
To the American Woman Suffrage Association, | note the fact that this agitation in regard to and decency, and aslander upon the virtue and | from their respective Legislatures next winter, | tain it the work of this association is d a ail th 
Steinway Hall, New York. Ww. s i ki intelligence of the women ot America. d let it be understood that the votes of Socraren 0 Cone, ae 
With much self-denial on my part, I remain oman Suffrage is working everywhere, you Sto tuew @ : ang let | nders a votes OF | it must get out of the way. Then new as- en. 
‘ . ’ will see that we are making progress. There rs. Lucy Stone then addressed the Con- | the Woman Suffrage party, both men and | sociations must be formed to take the new Mo 
ar from your semi-annual gathering. But in | jg no such thing as failure—it must succeed, | "°?t#on as follows :— women, will be cast as a unit within each 
a , ? . ’ work that will come before us, for when the State 
heart I am with you, partaking in your delib- | ¢,. it is right. This is The ideas which underlie the question of | State for th ty which does thi , 
erations, and recounting the advances since cag ys dy edbfasegrageD ence Woman Suffrage h hed the last stage of De the Party which Goes tis Great act | ballot ls given to woman then the great work ee 
oan wasting ene gaan eno men and women. We don’tcare to whom you decane a. ; on cen e “ ast s 4 of | of political justice. will begin. Then comes the tug of war. For full r 
ks aiaiie- ationenn ol — ._ | give the offices, so long as you give them to , before their final acceptance. they | Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the next speak- | the obtairing of the ballot by woman is but ing ai 
y esti- | the best. We want simp! h have grown up first through the period of in- | er, She said:— ' d 
mate, it has so penetrated the whole mass of mat apy tp Rare & Hane Se difference, then that of d then that of i cepeing up the Gest sound of the ladder, “= 
living ae aoe a Air ph the making of the laws—to have the govern- pace pos om : at aa ae t aga . The Germans have a proverb which says | whose topmost round takes hold of perfection. Th 
cohadeaue onan | oe ae ment recognize women as equal partners with es _ : ; an sont t »4 athe pri that all good things are three. I remember it | Men are ready enough to admit our equality Comi 
pronbgent ie vl afl ra Mt wa dag men in the great work of the Republic. This on a a Se het — he at this time, when a three-fold summons | but in the eyes of the law we have never been salt 1 
ie ta When tos eee dn ee reform comes regularly in the path of Chris- st pers se ety seme ne ae Noreen brings me to New York. Three august words | equal. The Golden Rule is: ‘Whatsoever ye the s 
eileen, Galt talent shal! tianity. With the everlasting truth of God x hn tas to eee et Men ts be —Peace, Woman Suffrage, and Reform—stand would that men should do unto you, do ye to look ° 
aa akcinen aaa wtheiy Giiaien Gute the under our feet, we can afford to wait as God mer oe Bybee ro _ he 4 first upon the programme of this traditional | them.’’ If thatrule was carried out there would board 
stil oe tae, Ges Ge tees tea waits. The thing we aim to do is to change to cite. Cader thn “rveené ‘<7 A m4 week. I have stated them in the order in | be the millennium in the world. And in that We, i 
cuneate Cities ’ the status of women, so that men shall not say : Maing pes a te ned ev . which I think of them. It is a trinity in | Golden Rule you have guaranteed the whole of unive 
pe Ss oi sith Cente tte, “You are our equals, our superiors, you are an- pepe nits ~sek an wt a ‘= n attempt- | which there will be no quarrel. Those three | the Woman Suffrage Reform. All that we ask of whict 
man’s Cause in Constantino le,” and states un- ye OS CR ONES Gee EE I ing the questi "1 + U ied 8 now | are one, as three loving sisters are one in| men is to do by us precisely as they would have Liver 
dow Gite tein thee os Saceal that give the lie to what they say. In going | "YS eee Se vee ee tates | heart and mind, though three in form. I will | us do by them in a reverse of circumstances. of the 
er this heading that Emelia Leonzias has | into this work we are doing nothing unwo- | CUT In Congress 55 votes were cast in our | imagine now that a vision, drama or panto- | Paul recognized the fact that Christianity lift- in the 
pees eehad setae bemg eee, manly, nothing unchristian. favor at the last session. Politicians know per- | mime passes before the eyes of a mass of in- | ed woman from her inferior position to be the In m 
devoted to the elevation of woman. | The following Committees were appointed: | tly well that our success is a foregone con- | tejjigent and rational beings. On this foot- | equal of man, and declared that Christianity — 
‘i ot Dr. a wife 2 Fac editor of the! Qn Finance—J. H. Wildman, Mrs. Cotton | “usion. Nocoming event ever cast its shadow | ing of antagonism men and women every- | wipes away the unjust distinctions of race, i 
vance, who delleves and oes far better than | F, Steyens, Samuel Pierce, Mrs. Ravenhill, | ¥@re it more clearly than does this—that wo- | where encounter each other. There is cheat- | caste and sex. She then proceeded to explain good | 
he would make us believe through his paper, | Mrs, M. A. H. Rowe. men will vote. It is only a question of time, | ing, and violence, and oppression, and misery. | the utterances of the Apostle Paul which are won | 
is president of a society for sending women as/ Q» Resolutions and Business—Henry B. Sayall. It is important for us, then, to-day, to | And this great tide of antagonism, besides its | sometimes considered hostile to the idea of boast. 
missionaries to India for the express pur pose | Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, Grace Green- suggest such measures as shall win us sympa- | ¢tful eddies of quarrel, has its great crisis of | woman’s equality with man, closing by peor for a; 
of educating Brahmin women. They will | wood, Moses Coit Tyler, Rev. Edward Eggles- | thy, codperation and success; and for the first | slaughter and bloodshed. And we women sit | ing that whoever declared Paul to be opposed is real 
deny any belief in the Woman Suffrage move- | ton, | time give to the world an example of true re- | pound as in nightmare, and look on the hor- | to this doctrine of Christianit ith shado 
ment, but they are teaching women theal-| The Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, of the Inde- | publicanism—a government of the people, by | rible vision. Our pa our husbands, are | cuilty of ¢ ienoran wv» yon mone Amer 
phabet, and that is the first step towards the | pendent, was then introduced, and said :— the people, and for the people—man and wo- | porne away in the river ‘of blood, and on its ag gc ary ocak, -gredpmaiprtstags ty of . 
fullest possession of self, which will yet claim | One cannot show one’s interest inthe cause | man. [Applause.| banks stand the women bewailing the blight Mrs. Lucy Stone was glad to see that s0 son, y 
and vindicate all human rights. I need not | better than by speaking in this opening mo-| We cansucceed in two ways. First, as the | of their dearest and best affections. And as mang women were hese, The morning and call w 
recount the advance of public sentiment in | ment of the Convention. I think every indi- | negro’s cause was carried. Then, as now, there | we jook on, a voice thunders in our ears aRemeen conten were lngaly mate up of “that, 
Europe on this question—it is too grand and | vidual in the country should have a voice in | were two political parties, each eager for pow- | “These things are real, and you women Pd sce with just dark coats enough to give State: 
too significant in every way to have escaped | the making of the laws. Here is a large and | er, each timid, and both with very little con- | yea), Will you sit by oe behold all this cru- the mesting Giguiiy. Ghe hoped that the we- all cit 
the observation of the most stolid. Through- | increasing class of women in the country who | science. Neither saw or was willing to heed | ejty and wrong, this butchery and murder? mon poeent Wats ast enly Rely to pay the to vot 
out Germany, the women have been undergo- | need the suffrage, and men feel that they need | the sad cry of the slave. Then the best men | Help those whe need your help.’”’ And then eS oe ony pineal becau: 
ing the same education through war that indi- | women in politics. A great many people | from both parties, leaving their old tracks, | the women rise and find, what they never sist in converting the unbelievers in weman’s the n 
vidualized our American women, and the best | never think of the effect of suffrage on women | formed the Republican party, which drew to | knew before, that their hands are tied. But rights with whom they may be acquainted. wise b 
thinkers among them begin to ask, not only that | without a shudder. I am not one who be-| itself the sympathy of the civilized world. | now, for the dear sake of -Paseiebie af for |. Cdiver Johnson, editor of the Weekly Tri- memb 
women shall staunch the wounds already made, | lieves that a woman is adapted to every kind of | The negro’s battle was fought and won; to- | God’s truth, and men’s welfare ane are | 2¥”¢,moved that the resolutions reported in the every 
but that they shall see to it that war is hunted | work to which aman is. I donot believe that | day he stands a man among men, guaranteed | anxious to poles forward and be. the mothers morning be voted on. The motion was car- after 2 
from the earth. The women of England, led | a woman’s mind is just like a man’s, but the | the possession ofevery civil and political right. | of society, as they have already been the moth- ried, and the resolutions, having been sepa- and tk 
by ladies of high rank, are almost in pos- | most shameful proscription of all is that which | So fur our cause. If neither of the existing | ers of sain Women, without neglecting the rately read, passed unanimously with little sort of 
session of the recognition of equal suffrage, | prevents women from doing that work for | parties take it up, then the best men from both | sacred duties of home still claim, and will discussion till the last two were reached. want | 
Laws that had their origin in the days when | which they are adapted. It is not necessary | will forma new party, which will win for it- | ultimately gain, the right of suffrage. Mr. Kilgore of Philadelphia objected to the rustic 
the masses were serfs will speedily be changed | for a woman to be a man in order to vote. If| self sympathy, support, power, and suprema-| ‘The Convention adjourned till 2 1-2 P.M. _| S¢Venth resolution, and said, if you don’t want home 
for equitable relations, based on the common | voting would make women like men I should | cy, because party gave itself to the service of AFTERNOON SESSION. "| to cover this purpose with doubt and uncer- reache 
interests of the sexes. ; say, let us have no more of it. We want a| those who needed justice. I care for any par-| ‘The meeting was called to order at 2 1-2 | tainty,which is always an evidence of weak- tell an 
In our own country. from Maine to Califor- | woman’s vote to be a woman’s vote, and not | ty only asit serves principles, and secures great | o*elock. There was a larger audience even | 2¢SS, claim your right to vote under the Four- repliec 
nia, the good seed has been sown and is taking | a man’s vote. It is a singular old heresy that | national needs. But the Republican party | than in the morning. Giles B. Stebbins of De- | teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- be!” 
ateeng sett. Everywhere you hear men say; | to be able to vote you must be able to be | made itself a power by doing justice to the ne- | tryit was the first speaker. He said: — stitution. much 
We are ready when women want the ballot.” | a soldier. The purpose of the ballot-box is | gro. When the war was over and the recon-| Jt has been stated that women don’t want | rs. Lucy Stone replied that we all believed thing 
And women are saying by petition and by | not to be bolstered by bullets. It is intended | struction of the South became necessary, the | the ballot. Well, suppose they don’t. That | We had a right to vote under the original Con- So we 
words of earnest entreaty, “We do want it;| that public sentiment shali make law; and I | Republiean party was in the full tide of pow- | js the very strongest argument why they should | Stitution,as well as under these Amendments, wome: 
why do you withhold it?” think women can make public sentiment fast- | er, and had its choice of methods and means. | pe taught that they do. Fred. Douglass said: | but since there was great doubt whether Wo- ward, 
Among the most significant signs of the in-| erthan men. I would back a New England | It was the golden hour that statesmanship | «snow me a contented slave, and I will jn man Suffrage should be reached through these, meet | 
fluence of this agitation, is the change in the | sewing society against any town-meeting. If | should have seized to reconstruct the govern- | yoy a depraved man.” ie euen duties and | She thought it best to seek also fora Sixteenth Mar 
laws of the different States in regard to the | women cannot make war, they can at least do | ment on the basis of the consent of the gov- | responsibilities shared equally by all, that man | Amendment. Speake 
rights of women, Convessing with a member | something to stop war. There is nothing in | erned, without distinction of sex, race, or col- may be more manly and woman aa woman-| Oliver Johnson said he didn’t want to be in- Whe 
of the committee charged with the revision | the world so absurd as regarding womanhood | or. Theleaders of the party were personally | jy, How are we to get all this? ‘There is no | “luded in Mrs. Blackwell’s remark that the cause | 
of the laws of California, he said to me: “The as some delicate flower that should be shut up | interested to do this. They chose rather to patent process by which this eee is to be | Constitution gives women the ballot. He old tin 
most important part of my work is the revi- | in some glass jar for fear it may be injured by | secure the small shred of justice to afew hun- | gone, It is by spreading a knowledge of our thought it not wise to agitate this question. ments 
sions of the statutes concerning marriage and | contact with the air. When a woman rides in | dred thousand black men. It was a good | principles, of the great truths we advocate. It | The right to vote under the Constitution can be enoug! 
divorce and the rights of ynpery and of guar- | a street car you may warn her to take care of | thing to do as far as it went; and every one of | js by the “foolishness of preaching.” The path reached only under a decision of the courts, nation 
dianship for married women.” He assured me | her jeweiry, but you don’t expect that her | us saw with gratitude these blacks acquire the | js open before us; let us walk wisely therein ; | 224 while waiting for that you are diverting sentati 
that he was ready to make the laws absolute- | morals will be damaged. When she goes to | franchise. They had been suffering a griev- | andin a few iat more our triumph will ponent the public mind from the true point at issue. ernme 
ly equal, taking away the presumptive right of | the polls, you may also warn her to take | ous wrong with us. The Republican party | jy come. _ Slavery had been put down in such a way erned.’ 
the father to the guardianship of the children, | care of her watch. You need not be afraid | should have been wise and trusted to the infi- | " Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill of Providence | that it can never be reconstructed; but if it plause 
and leaving it entirely equal between the pa- | she will be injured by voting, any more than | nite might of true principles. They should | said:— had been put aside by a decision of the Su- men. 
rents, to be settled in case of separation by the | by riding in a street-car. The ballot opens | have done justice to the negro, but they should | Can there be an aristocracy meaner and | preme Court a triumph of the Democratic meetin 
court in reference to the good of the child, and the door for every true and needed reform for | not have left woman to suffer from injustice. | more tyrannical than that of sex, by which a | party might change the character of the Su- say, “I 
in case of death to be held by the surviving | women, because the ballot is the great educat- | To-day they are suffering for their false action ; | wise, cultured, intelligent woman is made the | preme Court and reinstate it. He thought it womer 
parent. ing power. A true, right-feeling woman does ! to-day the first blow that smites the Republi- ! inferior (for that is what the denial of the bal- | wise to have the resoiutions as they were, so press j 
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that persons of all shades of opinion may | have the ballot.” I don’t know how he was | was a fearful political apathy among the edu- 
going to ascertain whether they would sup- | cated classes in reference to the distharge of 
press it or not. I know that men who have | their political duties. If educated and good 
held the ballot all their lives have not | men, as a body, would interest themselves in 
suppressed it; and I don’t think there is the primary meetings and the caucuses, poli- | seems to come from Boston and the manufac- | 


vote for them. 

Mrs. Mary Walker said that the fact of wo- 
men attempting to vote in Washington had 
done more for Woman Suffrage than all the 
Conventions ever held. We want a declara- 


tory law, she said, passed by the Congress of | 


the United States, giving women the right to 
yote. This was the only way to save au im- 
mense amount of labor in the different States. 

David Plumb of New York advocated the 
seventh resolution. We need a Sixteenth 
Amendment to settle Woman Suffrage on a 
firm basis. 

Dr. Henry Child of Philadelphia spoke in 
the same strain. After considerable debate 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The eighth resolution was then discussed, 
to which Mr. Kilgore also objected, offering a 
motion that all the resolution coming after 
the words “special social theories” be stricken 
out. He was opposed, especially, to the in- 
troduction of the words “free love.” What 
was meant by them? 

Mr. Blackwell said the Convention meant 
by the use of that phrase exactly what the 
New York Tribune of that morning meant, 
in its statement that the Woman Suffrage 
movement was one for free love, 

The President said this great movement 
was not responsible for the freaks and follies 
of individuals. The resolutions simply de- 
nied that this association indorsed free love, 
which certain papers charged them with. 

After considerable discussion, and a fruitless 
attempt on the part of Mr. Kilgore to get his 
amendment seconded, the resolution was 
adopted by the strong, decided and united 
voices of nearly a thousand people, voting in 
the affirmative. The Convention then ad- 
journed till evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention was opened at 8 o’clock, 
the continued influx of the crowd rendering 
it impossible to commence at an earlier hour, 
The great hall was filled completely, not a 
seat on the lower floor being unoccupied, and 
ail the desirable seats in the gallery being tak- 


Moses Coit Tyler, Professor in the Michigan 
State University, at Ann Arbor, was the first 
speaker. We wish it were possible to give a 
full report of his speech. Its beauty, its tell- 
ing arguments, its wit, its grace, are all elimi- 
nated from the following meager synopsis. 

The seaboard is the natural seat of liberty. 

Coming to you from the inland, where the 
salt breath of the Atlantic is exchanged for 
the sweet vapors of the lakes, I say to you, 
look well to your laurels! What are you sea- 
board people doing to vindicate your honor? 
We, in the interior, have at least one national 
university, which opens its gates to the sex 
which has the misfortune to be that of Mrs. 
Livermore, Julia W. Howe, and others. One 
of the keenest and brightest minds of the law 
in the West animates the head of a woman. 
In my own State of Michigan, at least two 
women have succeeded in getting their votes 
in the ballot-box. These are strifes in which 
good people may engage, and of the trophies 
won in such a contest every modest man may 
boast. This deep, national, resolute demand 
for a great right withheld, means that woman 
is really a person, and not merely a lovely 
shadow. If you can convince the majority of 
American men, and what is more, the majori- 
ty of American women, that woman is a per- 
son, you will have the ballot to-morrow. We 
call woman an angel, and it is very easy to do 
“that, because the Constitution of the United 
States don’t take any account of angels. If 
all citizens who are masculine have the right 
to vote, it is not because they are males, but 
because they are persons who are members of 
the nation. Therefore, women should like- 
wise be given this right because they are also 
members of the nation, and it is the right of 
every member of the nation to vote. But, 
after all, we men are rather bashful, you know, 
and the business is new to us. We have a 
sort of “‘Barkis is willin’ ’’ feeling, and don’t 
want to be the first to speak. We are like the 
rustic young man who escorted a young lady 
home for the first time. Says she, as they 
reached the garden-gate: “Now, Jake, don’t 
tell any one you beau’d me home.” “No,’’ he 
replied, “I am as much ashamed of it as you 
be!” [Laughter.] Now it would have been 
much better if the young lady had said some- 
thing more exhilarating, more encouraging. 
So we are new to the business of escorting 
women to the ballot, and they must come for- 
ward, and, overcoming their natural timidity, 
meet us half way and speak for themselves. 

Mary Grew of Philadelphia was the next 
speaker :— 

When I am asked to give arguments for the 
cause of Woman Suffrage, it seems like the 
old times when we were asked to give argu- 
ments for the freedom of the slave. It is 
enough for me to know that the charter of our 
nation states that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” and that “all just gov- 
ernment is founded on the consent of the gov- 
erned.” No woman wrote those words. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] They were written by 
men. I stood recently at a Woman Suffrage 
meeting in Boston, and 1 heard a gentleman 
say, “I am willing, on certain conditions, that 
women shall vote. When women shall sup- 
press intemperance,I am willing they shall 





any one here who would say that women | tics would be improved, even before women turing districts. 
would suppress it. What is woman going to 
do with the ballot? I don’t know; I don’t | 


got the suffrage. 
She went on to show why she believed it 


care; and it isof noconsequence. Their right | would improve polities, in the end, to admit 


to the ballot does not rest on the way in which 


| women to political affairs—to give them the 


they vote. This, however, must be admitted, | ballot. Not because women are better, but 
and that is, that there are women in this coun- | pecause they are different—because they have 


try who will vote much more wisely than 
some men in New York and Philadelphia. 
{Laughter and applause.} You, my broth- 
ers, claim the right to vote because you 


feminine qualities which brought about purity 
‘in literature, when they entered the literary 
| field—which improve masculine colleges and 
| universities and banish from them rowdyism 


are taxed, because you are one of the gov- | and brutality, when they are admitted on the 
erned; and you know if an attempt was | same terms as the male students, and the two 


made to touch your right to vote, you would | sexes are educated together. 


Because the 


sacrifice everything to defend it. What would | union and codperation and copartnership of 
money be worth to you without it? You call | the sexes was a matter of God’s arranging, 
it the symbol of your citizenship; and with- | who wouldn’t have done this, if it had not 
out it you would be slaves—not free. Listen, | been for the best. She believed God knew 


then, when a woman tells you that her free- 


dom is but nominal without it. And when | 
you ask what women are going to do with it, | 


ask yourselves what you want it for and what 
you are going to do with it. There never was 


what He was about, when He made this ar- 
rangement, and that it was not wise or safe to 
separate those whom He had put together. 
Each sex needed the other, for mutual safety, 


| for strength, for protection—and not alone in 


a class of people able to take care of the rights | domestic lite, but everywhere. 


of another class. [Applause.| No one can | 


It was proposed that the Convention should 


see for another as that other can see for him- | adjourn by singing the doxology, “Praise God 
self. I havea word to say to the women. | from whom all blessings flow,’ &c. The great 


They will have the glorious right of American 
citizenship given to them. It is nearer, per- 
haps, than we think. Iam not so much con- 
cerned for the time. It is your duty to pre- 
pare yourselves for that event, and resolve to 
become worthy of exercising that right, at 
lest as worthy as the other sex are. How 
many are ignorant, unable to read and write 
with ordinary intelligence aud accuracy. I 
wonder the Tribune does not talk about these 
ignorant men who exercise the right of suf- 
frage. What a pity somany men who vote 
cannot read.and write! 

Mrs, Lucy Stone next addressed the meet- 
ing briefly. If you have a man, said she, who 
is a fool or a felon, you put him over the line 
alongside of your mother. Every man of you 
before he sleeps should go on his knees to his 
mother, and beg her pardon, and you should 
tell her youare ashamed of yourselves, [Ap- 
plause. 

The Rev. Washington Gladden, one of the 
editors of the Independent, rose to answer 
Mrs. Grew’s question—why the Tribune does 
not inquire about these ignorant men who 
are abusing the franchise? He could inform 
her. It is because they cannot afford to. 
They are all politicians there. They want 
votes. They cannot afford to tell the truth 
about these ignorant and vicious voters. He 
proceeded to give a sad picture of the political 
world at present and to show how little con- 
science, culture or common honesty finds its 
way to the ballot-box. He didn’t think the 
ballot had done anything for the education of 
the ignorant foreigner who had come to this 
country, he doubted whether it would do 
anything for the education of woman. He 
didn’t wish to be classed with the opposers to 
Woman Suffrage, and yet he didn’t see his 
way clear to espouse it as others on the plat- 
form did. He believed in impartial suffrage— 
impartial for men and women, but not univer- 
sal. He would have men and women fitted 
for the suffrage before they exercised it. 

Grace Greenwood gave a sketch of society 
in Washington —the adventurers, schemers 
and office-seekers who hang around the Capi- 
tol. What was seen there demonstrated the 
necessity of a reform in the civil service, and 
she hoped that the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment would help to that designed reform. 
There were two classes of women in Wash- 
ington—the fashionable and the domestic. 
The first she would leave to the reporters, and 
the others to the doctors of divinity. In re- 
ferring to the female lubbyists, she said that 
Lola Montez would have made an admirable 
lobbyist, with her wonderful entangling eyes, 
her magnificent hair, and her fascinating wit. 
She would have easily got through a bill for 
losses incurred by eminent disloyalty during 
the war, or would have obtained a commission 
for a statue as large as the Cardiff Giant 
|great laughter and applause] of our late la- 
mented President, Andrew Johnson. She 
gave some interesting particulars in regard to 
the female clerks at Washington, and showed 
that many most valuable women were paid 
but $900, while “young green males” were ap- 
pointed at $1200 and $1500, and had to be in- 
structed by those very women. 

Mrs. Livermore, referring to Mr. Gladden’s 
remarks, said there was nothing so painful to 
her as the lack of faith in republicanism 
among cultivated American gentlemen. Po- 
litical atheism seemed to be rife among them. 
What wonder that political corruption exists 
to such an extent, when the clergymen, the 
doctors, professors of colleges, members of 
churches, the educated and cultivated, refuse 
to exercise the rights of citizenship by going 
to the polls to vote—when intelligence and 
morality are to so great a degree eliminated 
from public affairs? At a late Presidential 
election in Massachusetts it was ascertained 
that but 54 per cent. of the legal voters actual- 
ly went to the polls. Among the 46 per cent. 
who stayed away were the clergymen, the 
physicians, and the professional men. There 





audience rose, and joined as with one voice in 
singing the grand centuries-old doxology, and 
then adjourned, regretfully, many urging that 
the Convention should hold over another day. 

Thus closed one of the largest and best Con- 
ventions ever held in this country. Every ad- 
dress was excellent, the talent of the speakers 
was eminent, the large audiences were com- 
posed of the best people of New York, many 
of whom had never before attended a Con- 
vention of the kind, and the earnest, rapt, and 
at times solemn, attention given to the various 
addresses told how deep an impression was 
being made. There was entire harmony 
among the Committees and among the speak- 
ers, and all felt at the time of adjournment 
that the meeting could not but result in good. 

During the evening session a telegram was 
received from Mrs, W. T. Hazard of St. Louis, 
announcing that the Missouri State Associa- 
tion had made itself auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association—an alliance 
which gives mutual satisfaction, 

Brief as is the report we have given, we 
have been compelled to omit a great deal of 
other matter to find room for it. Our report 
is compiled from the New York papers, main- 
ly from the New York Tribune. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Governor Claflin has appointed Julia Ward 
Howe and Mrs. Stevens of Cambridge as jus- 
tices of the peace for Suffolk county. The ap- 
pointments will come before the council this 
week. 


A bill has been introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature granting permission to in- 
dividuals to record before a magistrate a 
pledge to abstain from drinking intoxicating 
liquors and punishing a breach of the pledge 
so recorded by imprisonment. 


The unmarried women in the United States 
pay taxes on property amounting to about 
$400,000,000 in value. And all this without 
representation among the law-makers of the 
country, the thing which our revolutionary 
fathers pronounced to be “tyranny.” 








We received a wrong impression concerning 
the authorship of the charming poem on the 
second page of last week’s JoURNAL, “The Per- 
fect Wife.” It was not written by Mrs. Wil- 
bour, but by Miss Kate Hilliard, a lady whose 
name is well and favorably known in literary 
circles. 


Mr. Emerson’s present visit to California is 
the first he has ever made; it was to last six 
weeks, including the journey both ways, and 
this would bring him back to Concord by his 
birthday, the 25th inst., when he will be 68 
years old. He is accompanied in his journey 
by his daughter, his son-in-law, and several 
intimate friends. 


The telegraph informs us that Ex-Governor 
John Wood, of Quincy, IIl., has given his man- 
sion in that city, built at a cost of over $50,000, 
together with furniture and the block of 
ground surrounding, to the city of Quincy for 
a women’s seminary, with the express under- 
standing that it is to be open to all denomina- 
tions. The total value of the property will 
reach half a million dollars. 


Worth, the man-milliner, saysthe New York 
Mail, is coming to that city to reside perma- 
nently, and is having an elegant residence fitted 
up, up town, for his reception. New York is 
just the place for him, now that he is driven 
out of Paris. His removal to this country will 
be a great saving to the female snobs of upper- 
ten-dom, who have not been able for years to 
wear any dresses save of his fitting and design- 
ing. 

Nearly every town in Massachusetts which 
voted last Tuesday, on the question of licens- 
ing the sale of beer and ale, voted No by large 
majorities. Some towns went further, and in- 
structed their selectmen to enforce the law, 


| and enact it for themselves. 





and to notify every beer-seller of their inten- | 
tion. The majority of the towns of Massachu- 
setts seem to be in favor of a prohibitory law, 
The opposition 


A call was recently published in the Bridge- | 
port, Conn., papers, addressed to clergymen, 
for the purpose of organizing a “ministers’ | 
meeting,” such as is common in other cities, | 
At the appointed hour several divines were , 
present, when the door opened, and the slight | 
and small figure of Rev. Miss Brown was ush- | 
ered in, who is pastor of the Universalist so- | 
ciety in Bridgeport. The apparition of the | 


old serpent himself could hardly have created | 
greater consternation among the Orthodox | 
dowinies of the place than did the presence of | 
this quiet little lady in their midst. The pro- | 
ceedings languished, and were soon brought | 
to a close, and since that day the establish- | 
ment of a “ministers’ meeting’ in Bridgeport 

has been indefinitely postponed. 


| 
“Woman’s Rights!’ Why, with the excep- 

tion of the technical matter of “suffrage,’’ they 
have been gladly recognized by Methodism for 
more than a hundred years. During that cen- 
tury, women have been far more active and 
effective in Methodist church life than they 
have been in Quakerism itself. Methodism, 
with its peculiarly flexible yet orderly machin- 
ery, has found no serious difficulty in the mat- 
ter. Such a movement as this, with powerful 
speeches by women, in conventions, confer- 
ences, church altars, ete., would throw our 
staid Episcopal and Presbyterian brethren into 
inextricable confusion, but it plays like celes- 
tial music in our system. Let us not be 
alarmed, then. ‘There is an immense amount 
of womanly talent in the denomination; let 
it act freelv—the country and the world need 
it. Its high moral aims, and its tacit ecclesi- 
astical control and guidance among us, are 
guarantees that it will act decorously as well 
as usefully. — Methodist. 


Papers ali over the country are advocating 
the woman cause and showing how unjustly 
and oppressively many of the laws bear upon 
wuman. The following, upon this point, is 
from the Webster Times of April 29th :— 

Married women in Massachusetts cannot 
transfer stock property in corporations with- 
out their husband’s consent. This is unjust 
and ought not so to be. Cases of peculiar 
hardship have occurred under this law, and 
are likely to again. The adventurous spend- 
thrift who marries a lady possessed in her own 
right of property in corporation shares may 
in an arbitrary manner exercise his rights 
under the objectionable law in question, in 
such a manner as to prevent the wife from turn- 
ing over her own property in a manner that 
may be often absolutely necessary for its pres- 
ervation or improvement; may so act in spite 
against the wife who would seek to save her 
fortune from falling into his own reckless 
hands. ° 


The reports of Chinese outrages on mission- 
aries and teachers have been confirmed by 
dispatches to the government. Minister Lowe 
protested at the time against these outrages, 
but he was informed by the Chinese govern- 
ment that the government of the United States 
was the first to disregard the terms of the 
Burlingame treaty. His attention was called 
to the fact that the United States had failed 
to give Chinamen the protection called for by 
the treaty in the United States. It appears 
that the outrages committed against China- 
men on the Pacific coast have been commu- 
nicated to the Chinese government, and that 
failing to obtain redress the Chinese have con- 
cluded to disregard their treaty stipulations. 
The matter is under consideration by our gov- 
ernment. 


Indiana has at last heeded the demands of 
public opinion, and has modified her divorce 
laws. The reform is not so general and 
thorough as it should have been, but it goes 
far enough to remove somewhat the scandal 
of Indiana law. Henceforth divorces are not 
to be decreed unless the plaintiff can prove a 
bona fide residence of three years in the State, 
and even then, if the offense complained of 
has been committed in another State, the di- 
vorce will not be decreed unless the laws of 
that State make the offense a ground of di- 
vorce. There will therefore be no inducement 
to make Indiana a temporary residence in 
order to get a divorce, Judges are still al- 
lowed their former ample discretion in the 
matter of divorce between actual citizens of 
Indiana, and although the law in that partic- 
ular is conducive to immorality and destroys 
the sacredness of the marriage tie, it will 
henceforth be applicable only within narrow 
limits. It may be that the law just 
will be the beginning of a reform which has 
been needed nowhere more than in Indiana.— 
Boston Advertiser. . 


Our exchanges everywhere, but especially 
those in the West, declare that the most satis- 
factory articles written in favor of the annex- 
ation of San Domingo are by H. B. Blackwell, 
our clear-headed “associate,” in Hearth and 
Home. He is very earnest in his belief that 
the annexation of San Domingo would be 
a good thing for all concerned. He gives 
facts in regard to sugar and coffee plantations, 
comparing the yield there and in the United 
States, showing that annexation would reduce 
the price of these articles one-half. While but 
1200 Ibs. of sugar can be made to the acre in 
Louisiana, two-and-a-half tons can be made 
in San Domingo, while the cost is less than 
two cents per pound. In case of annexation 
the price of sugar can be reduced one-half, and 
the same may be said of the coffee supply. 

The “Heathen Chinee’’ need regulating. 
The dispatches indicate that the Hoang-ti of 
the Celestial Empire has decreed that all 





Americans who go there must become China- 


men; that the schools for the education of fe- 
males be abolished; that the teaching to the 
male subjects of the Empire of all doctrines 
opposed to those of Confucius be forbidden; 
that missionaries shall be considered Chinese 
subjects, and that women shall not be permit- 
ted access to the Empire in that capacity. 
The ambassadors are also notified that the at- 
tendance of women upon religious services 
was one of the reasons for the recent massa- 
cres of foreigners, added to the fact that the 
United States had failed to give Chinamen 
the protection called for by the treaty in the 
United States. It appears that the outrages 
committed against Chinamen on the Pacific 
coast have been communicated to the Chinese 
government, and that failing to obtain redress 
the Chinese have concluded to disregard their 
treaty stipulations. The matter is under con- 
sideration by our government. 








BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Letters received to May 10th :— 

M. 8. Pomeroy, Miss E. M. Green, H. J. Rudden 
Mrs. Betsey Lewis, Mary E. Whitehead, J. B. Wheel- 
er, Mrs. L. Williamson, Joseph A. Howland, Eliza J. 
House, J. K. Wildman, Lewis Sanderson, Mary Gay 
Humphreys, Jay Chaapel, J. D. Hurlbut. 

















H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


— DEALERS IN— 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 


And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 





Myl3 2m Ne.i3sB St., Boston, Mass. 
ROTHERMEL’S 
GREAT NATIONAL PAINTING 
—oOF THE— 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The largest Painting upon canvas in the world ! 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
—AT THE— 


MEIONAON (Tremont Temple). 


It is pronounced by the highest authority the great- 
4 J . ym gd 


est piece of historical painting in 
iverybody pate boyy d . 
On exhibition day and evening from 9 A. M. to 10 
‘Admission 25 cents. at May 13. 





The Case Swinging Treadle 


— FOR — 
Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 
Can be applied to any machine in a short time with- 
out being to en from the house, Price $8.00. 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle. 
It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect ° 
tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back, @ most delicate person can operate it. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms. 
For circulars and other information address, 
M. L. FRENCH, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
32 Summer St., Room No. 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON. 


The Famous Home Circle Series. 


Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! Mere 
than ove Hanged — 7M wos i gost 
rately, at lea me Hu -. 
Ines! Together, may be bought for Ten 
Dellars! 
TIOME CIRCLE. Vol. P 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 
The Marches, Quickstene, ee a Ly 4 
kas, Schottisches, Redowas, one a . —— 
y 





Airs, Piano Pieces, and Four 
ane this great collection, were careful selected 
Sam os Me py ask each one being known to be 

ular and ve a 6 
pe ice of each book, in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth, $3.00; 
ond = Gilt, 34.00. Sent postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
° i sional skill and r to 
remnant naan 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Omcen-579 Trement Street, Boston, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest aud Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Kinished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a Rtraight needle, making a tight lock-stitch ty 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent hold- 
er. No springing or Lg — needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all — 
or ened oteees, It ~~ - owe pa- 
tented “silent fved”’ an: ve . 

This New F amnily Sewing Machine is THe GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

ny ALES 





H. DELANO 

No. 220 Tremont seueet, Boston; Mass., 

General Agen: for New England States. , Gen- 

eral Agent for KELLY’S CELEBRATED MAOHINE OIL. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND at 
N . 


ov. 5. 
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Cy: {and spied a modest ont with these words | “Is it a& warm apartment?” I ates in the 
Miscellany. | | 


A WOMAN'S PRIDE. 


I will not be a beggar for my right, 
I will not coax, and sue, and flatter men, 
Because they rule me in my own despite, 
Priding themselves on skillful sword and pen ; | 
I can expostulate, but do not fight; 
Their careless answer is that might makes | 
right. 
T also have my pride—more truly based ;— 
I hold back freedom from no living soul; 
No law of mine has human will debased ; 
I wrong no person by usurped control; 
Iam not one of many who prefer 
To brag and rule than justice to confer. 





ee --~- 


FATHERLESS, 


It is not that my house is dim and small; 
It is not that its walls are blank and bare; 
It is not that a chill is in the air 
My babe must breathe if it would breathe at all ; 
It is not that the wretched brood of care 
Flap dismal wings above my narrow door; 
It is not that the worn and mildewed stair 
Creaks to the fvotfall of a friend no more! 


All these were cause of sorrow to the heart 
With light to cast the shadow of their gloom ; 
The dead forget the terrors of the tomb— 

E’en that, at last, has come to be my part; 
The haunting shadows of this haunted rooms 

The common burdens and the common cross, 
Sink and are nothing, in the awful doom, 

The deathlike shadow of mty one great loss! 


I kiss thy soft white cheek, my little one, 
And wonder, in my blind, uncertain way, 
If it was Love Divine that chilled my day, 

That shut the door between me and the sun! 
I see the happy children leave their play 

At noon and night, to take the fond caress 
Their doting fathers bring them, and I pray, 

“Oh, teach me why my babe is fatherless !” 


Far down the dingy alley sways a throng 

In waves of hurried action, to and fro, 

And words of blasphemy, and words of woe, 
Make the air tremble as they move along. 

A man—a man !—if man may stoop so low— 
Bruised from a night of riot and excess, 

Borne homeward; and a woman follows 

slow, 
Bearing her baby, worse than fatherless! 


Beneath my window stands the girlish form 
Of one I knew full well in brighter days, 
And she had honest eyes and pleasant ways 

Over a heart all generous and warm; 

But she loved well—too well, and in amaze, 

Wakened one day, in doubt and wild distress, 
To bear alone the burden of disgrace, 

She, and her baby-—worse than fatherless! 


Sleep, sleep, dear child! an angel bendeth low 
Over the sapphire wall, and smiles on thee; 
My doubting prayer is answered—warm and 

free, 

Through Heaven’s wide open door the sun- 

beams flow. 
Why he was taken only God can see, 

But well I know the parting was to bless, 
And that he waits in bliss for thee and me; 

God’s orphans, dear, are never fatherless! 

Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
New Lonpown, Conn., April 21, 1871. 


OUR APARTMENT, 


4 PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THOSE INTENDING 
TO SPEND A WINTER IN ROME. 





BY ALICE A. BARTLETT. 


{From O/d and New.] 
Nov. 17, 1870. 

Behold us established chez nous. After 
seven months of hotels and pensions, we are 
monarchs of all we survey, and can have what 
we like to eat. Moreover, we can eat in our 
worst gowns, or in no gowns at all if we pre- 
fer, and at the hour which seems best to us, 
individually or collectively. We can command 
that fires shall be lighted, that windows shall 
be opened, that furniture shall be whisked 
about, that photographs shall be pinned up, 
that feasts shall be prépared for our friends. 
We cah change the baker every day; we can 
have a dog. In fact, there is nothing which 
we cannot do. If we like, we can even drop 
candle-grease over all che best chairs. To be 
sure, we shall have to pay for that; but what 
is money compared to liberty? That is it, in 
one word,—we are free. We no longer board, 
we live. We ean be hospitable, generous, 
large-handed. We can call in beggars, and 
give them crusts. 

Oh, how our hearts expand, how our spirits 
mount, as we reflect on all these things! 
Blessed be the man who invented apartments! 
Without him, where should we now be? In 
some one else’s house, with trunks and shawi- 
straps round us, with feeding-times, not din- 
ners, and other wretches sitting round the 
board, boring us as we bore them. It is past 
now. Let us speak of it no more. 

We have looked at many apartments, in 
many streets, and up many flights of stairs. 
Some were too dear, some were too dark, some 
were too musty. There did not seem to be a 
really perfect apartment in all Rome, until 
one day we drove into this great sunny square, 


jus! 
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printed on it:— 


APARTIMENTE MOBILIATO, 
PRIMO PIANO. 
“Geraldine,” I cried, “this is the place for 
Poke the man in the back, and tell him 
to stop.’’ 

We got out and surveyed the scene. 

‘There seems to be a rum-shep underneath,” 
objected Geraldine. 

“Now, my dear, don’t be fussy. You can't 
have everything. It is a southwest corner, 
and a most respectable quarter of the town. 
Besides, an osteria con cucina is not a rum- 
shop.” 

So we mounted to the first floor. Two 
green wooden doors, each with a piece of cur- 
tain-cord hanging out of a hole in the middle 
of it, like a seton, presented themselves to our 
view. We chose the thickest cord, and rang. 
A sound as of many bolts ensued; and then a 
handsome Roman face smiled at us from the 
darkness, and we entered. When one first 
enters an apartment, bent on business, there 
comes over one a sense of confusion, which 
deprives all but the greatest and calmest minds 
of any power of judging of the merits of the 
rooms as such. Two, or even three, women 
issue from as many corners, and fly to open 
the windows, all talking Italian very fast. 
The windows open, they proceed to open the 
doors also in great haste. Then ensues a 
lively gale of wind, which blows the long cur- 
tains about, and makes the table-cloths to 
wave wildly. You endeavor to seek a shel- 
tered corner; but there is no such thing to be 
found, Each of the three women beckons 
you to regard this or that beautiful object. 

“Signora, regard! what a sofa! My God, 
what a sofa!” 

“Signora, feel but of this bed. It is new 
this year. Ah, signora, how one would sleep 
in this bed!” 

“Signora, behold the kitchen! 
what an array of pans!’’ 

Daniel Webster might have kept an even 
mind under such circumstances, I acknowl- 
edge that I cannot. 

Besides, they are so wheedling, these dear 
Italians! At every fresh lie, you want to fall 
upon their necks and kiss them. Who would 
not rather be cheated by them than served 
honestly and grimly by any other people? So, 
when they say that the sun shines all day on 
the north side of a house, we believe them for 
& moment, and then laugh with them at the 
joke. They like to be found out, the dear 
things! 

As I was saying, we went in, and the whole 
apartment began to ramp, as it were. However, 
by setting our teeth firmly, we got an idea that 
these were just the rooms we wanted. Where 
they were in relation to each other, or to the 
front door, we knew not; but there did seem 
to be a dining-room, a parlor, two bedrooms 
of great size,and unending back rooms and 
kitchens strewed round in a confused manner. 
There was also a black cat. : 

“Well, what do you think ?” I said. 

“Oh! it is just as you choose,” said Geral- 
dine, who never commits herself. 

Then [ turned to the servant, prepared for 
the great battle. 

“What is the price ?” I said. 

“Three hundred and fifty frances a month.” 

I wish those who know me only as I ap- 
pear in Yankee-land could have seen me then. 
Geraldine afterwards confessed that I was su- 
perb. I shrugged my shoulders slowly, but 
not scornfully, more in sorrow than in anger, 
and said, in my most mellifluous Italian, 
something like this:— 

“Ah! I fear it is too much for me. The 
apartment pleases ne, but—it sorrows me not 
to take it—there is a beautiful sun—but I can- 
not, truly, I cannot.” And I turn to go, with 
one regretful glance round the room. 

*Signora, I will call the landlady.” 

“It is not worth the pains,” I reply. 

“Wait but a moment, signora. She is near;”’ 
and the woman starts. 

“Well, go to seek her. But say that I have 
gone to speak with a third signora; and that 
perhaps we could give three hundred francs.’’ 

“Yes, signora. Ah, how I should love to 
serve yout The English please me so much.” 

Then we depart, blown forth by a friendly 
gust. All the women, and several unknown 
beings, who spring, like French mobs, from the 
pavement, shower blessings on our heads, as 
we go down the stairs, and cry, “A riverderla! 
a riverderla !” which means, “May we see you 
again! may we see you again!” 

When we got back to our pension, we de- 
scribed to Sophia in glowing terms the beauties 
of Numero Due, Piazza —— (let us call it Pi- 
azza Giddigaddi) ; aud she agreed to go and see 
for herself in the morning. 


My God, 


The padrona was there when we went for 
this final and all-important inspection: a small 
woman, with gray barrel curls, and a most im- 
pressive, tremulous purple topknot in her bon- 
net. I could not decide, in the first moments 
of polite enthusiasms, whether she had had a 
stroke of paralysis, or whether she was a very 
foxy old lady, with whom no American could 
cope. Since then, we have decided in favor of 
the first supposition. Once more all the win- 
dows and doors were opened, and we were 
called upon to observe how beautiful, how 
clean, how gay, everything was. 


| 
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first lull. 

“Warm! My God! warm? Signora, an 
English lady who was here sat all winter in 
this balcony, but never without an umbrella, 
such was the heat.” 

“And is ithealthy? Did any one ever have 
the fever here?” 

“The fever! Assunta, dost thou hear what 
the signora says? Why, a lady came here not 
able to walk, and went away strong and well, 
so healthy is it! Fever! My God, my God!” 

What could I say more on either of these 
subjects? My next point ofattack was Assun- 
ta, the donna di facenda, that is, the woman 
whom you find attached to the apartment; and 
whom you keep, if you like, to be your servant, 
paying so many francs amunth. According to 
the padrona, this particular one was, on the 
whole, the most accomplished and absolutely 
faultless donna ever seen in Rome. Could 
shecook? Cook! not only in the Roman man- 
ner, but also in the English; yea, she could 
make a true beestek. A beestek with much 
blood? Ah! most bloody, dripping with gore, 
a true beestek Inglese. We did not pay much 
heed to this, but were moved subsequently by 
a written recommendation from an English 
lady, and engaged her as cook, chambermaid, 
waiter, bootblack, errand-boy, guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, at thirty-five francs a month. 

Let me explain why in Rome one woman, 
with only two hands and two feet, can be all 
these things at the same time. It is simply 
because there is no running up and down 
stairs. A long vista of rooms, all on a level, 
behold an apartment! The door-bell rings on 
the same floor, two inches from the kitchen; 
and,even when we are in our bedrooms, the 
servant has but to walk through a door to call 


us. Nothing can be simpler than household: 


work under such a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances; and consequently one woman 
does, without dreaming that she is overworked, 
what three complaining Irish ladies would not 
accomplish so well. Much as Ilove my native 
land, and I do really love it much, I am forced 
to say that there are many daily annoyances 
in its systems of living which the Continent 
knows not. That is one reason why we ex- 
patriate ourselves so easily, I think. 

I wished I could not speak Italian even as 
badly as I do, when the moment came for ar- 
ranging prices with the old lady. 

“It is three hundred francs, then,’’ I began, 
as if the matter were already settled. 

Then came a long talk, which I will not de- 
tail. Istuck to it that three hundred francs 
was the utmost we could give, not because the 
apartment was not most beautiful, but becanse 
we could not afford more. This is the best 
tone to take, as it gives them all they want, an 
opportunity to come down. If you say plainly 
and brutally, ‘Nonsense! it is much too dear. 
I shall pay no such price,” you only enrage 
them. Of course, with coachmen and such 
persons, you have to do so occasionally; but 
with shopmen, and the better classes, you 
should be grieved at your own inability, not 
angry at their pretenses.. So, in the gentlest 
way, I lamented our difference of opinion, and 
said I could not pay three hundred and twenty- 
five, or even three hundred and twelve. This 
was the way the old lady gave in. 

“Oh, the English!’ she murmured, as if to 
herself, “are they a singular nation? Twelve 
francs! Are they singular? my God! are they 
singular? Ah, but such lovely faces, so sym- 
pathetic, it would be a consolation to have 
such faces. And no children,—signora, when 
will you come ?” 

So the matter was arranged. There were 
further parleys about the contract, which she 
did not want to have made in writing at all; 
but I mildly insisted on having it, and more- 
over on having it sent to our kind friend and 
banker for inspection before signing it; and 
then I equally insisted on having an inventory 
of the furniture and silver and linen, and left, 
having gained all my puints without any vio- 
lence, by the kind of resistance a feather-bed 
opposes. To think of my having turned into 
an Italian feather-bed! 

I ought to mention that we made many in- 
quiries about the house and the landlady the 
day before, and that the general result was 
most assuring. However the winter may turn 
out, we have taken every precaution in our 
power to make it smooth and pleasant. 

We moved in last night. A Roman lamp— 
yes, a tall brass Roman lamp, with danglers— 
was burning in the dining-room,—actually 
burning with a wick. What a welcome to our 
new home! 

“Sophia,” I said, as we sat down in the 
cosey parlor, “something dreadful must be the 
matter wich this apartment. Sooner or later, 
we shall discover what itis. Reflect, we are 
up only one flight. We areonacorner. We 
have much sun. The furniture is good. The 
rent is moderate. It is borne in on me that 
something must be the matter,—something 
serious and horrible.” 

“Perhaps it is the smell in your room,” 
said Sophia. 

“The what?” I cried. 

“The smell in your room. Didn’t you no- 
tice it? It is in the dining-room too; but it is 
strongest in your room.” 

“Sophia,” I wailed, “what do you mean? 
A smell, and you never told me! I would not 





have believed it of you. What’ kind of a 
smell ?’” 

“Well,” said Sophia, “it may be the couk- 
shop underneath, or it may be a rat; but I 
think it is general mustiness. I presumed 
you had a nose, and so said nothing.” 

When Sophia is discouraging, I suppose she 
is more thoroughly and hupelessly so than 
any woman now living. 

With a leaden weight at my heart, I ran to 
my room, and sniffed eagerly. 

Yes, there was a smell,—a faint, strange, 
uncanny smell. 

“Well, it isn’t drains, at any rate,’ I said, 
coming back. 

“No, it isn’t drains,” said Sophia. 

“But what is it, then ?”’ 

“I don’t know,’’ said Sophia. 

Here the matter dropped. I tried to be 
cheerful, and joined in the fun of putting up 
photographs, and other small objects of bigot- 
ry and virtu. We laughed a great deal, and 
squabbled violently as to where the things 
should go, Any one looking in would have 
said, “What a pleasant room! What happy 
faces! What larks these three women have 
together!” It may have been true of Geral- 
dine and Sophia; but there was one spirit 
there that was shrouded in gloom, though the 
brave face smiled and the tongue wagged. 

At length we went to bed. That was last 
night. They may have slept, I only lay awake 
and suffered. Was there a smell, or was there 
not? I could not make up my mind. I spent 
my night sniffing the breeze. The windows 
rattled too, and carriages tore by, and men 
sang long, loud songs. 

We had chosen to be in a noisy, lively part 
of Rome, rather than in a dull English street; 
but now I began to think that possibly it 
might be a trifle too gay a spot to spend one’s 
whole time, nights as well as days, in. In 
short, my night was not a success. 

This morning, as we breakfasted, I had 
what we speak of among ourselves as a scin- 
tillation. All in a moment I saw why the 
apartment was only three hundred francs. 
There was no entry. 

Any one coming to see us would have to 
plunge directly into the dining-room, go 
through it, and then be admitted into the par- 
lor. Nor was this all. In order to bring the 
dinner from the kitchen, it was necessary to 
go through my bedroom. To be sure, the wo- 
man could go out of the back door into the 
public entry, and then in at the front door; 
but that seemed rather a complicated and 
cooling method, to say nothing of possible 
bandits who would slip in when her back was 
turned. In the case of the visitors, there was 
no alternative. 

I imparted my discovery to Sophia and 
Geraldine, and remarked that I would keep 
that room two montks out of the four, and 
then we would change. 

“Never!” said Sophia. “I will never sleep 
in that smell.” 

“Pooh! there is no smell,” I said. 

“Well,” broke in Geraldine, “it will he 
pleasant just as we are at dinner to have the 
bell ring, and three stately callers come in on 
us.’ 

“Yes,” said I; “it will do no good to say we 
are not at home; for they will then say, ‘Ah! 
may we go into the parlor a moment, to write 
a little note for the ladies ?’ and then they will 
file by us, and we shall look perfectly uncon- 
scious.” 

Sophia only groaned. I now saw why, 
when one looks at an apartment, that frightful 
confusion of which I have spoken is produced. 
Here we were, three rather observing women, 
and not one of us had seen these two defects, 
all owing to the arts of an old Italian woman. 
I felt as if I loved the nation less. 

But, before [ had time to take in the whole 
extent of our misfortune, my eye was attract- 
ed by a strange sight, and I made another 
discovery. Outside the window there rose 
toward heaven a column of thin blue smoke, 
That was tbe smell. In the eating-house be- 
low they of course kept up a constant fire; 
and. having probably no chimney, the fumes 
were wafted out of their windows into ours, 
I imparted this scintillation to the company 
also. 

“Well,” I added,” fumes are filling. My 
mind is at ease. I will sleep and eat at the 
same time. It is not every one who car ab- 
sorb nourishment all night long, and nothing 
to pay. What a beautiful invention is the 
osteria con cucina !’’ 

“It is onions they’re frying now,” said So- 
phia. 

“Raven, you shall not dampen my spirits. 
I insist upon being grateful and happy.’’ 

“What lovely balls we can give!” I went on. 
“We can open all the rooms,—mine, the din- 
ing-room, the parlor, yours,—and the com- 
pany shall circulate freely.” 

“But the four beds ?’’ said Geraldine. 

“Oh, never mind the beds! I'll lie in one,” 
said Sophia, who does not appreciate society. 

It is so gay in the piazza, so crowded, so 
bright, and we have such a dear little fire here 
inside, I accept the drawbacks, and am conten- 
tissino. What if Sophia croaks, aud Geral- 
dine will not learn Italian? The fountain out- 
side will send its graceful stream up against the 
blue sky just the same, the models will. come 
along in their gay dresses, the people will 
shout and sing, the children and the dogs will 





play. Besides, Rome is always Rome. Not 
even the Pope, sulking in the Vatican, can 
alter that. . 
Monday, Nov. 28th. 

As this is to be an eminently practical ree- 
ord, which may serve to let pedple know for 
about how many francs a day they can live in 
this city, I shall take it up every Monday, 
and write what the experiences of the week 
have been. AndI solemnly promise to put 
down failures as well as successes. I will not 
exaggerate in any important particular, or 
try to make things out any brighter or any 
darker than they really are. I trust that any 
one reading my record will be able to form an 
idea how, and for how much, three ladies can 
provide themselves with a comfortable house 
and comfortable food. Let me premise that 
we are not rich, and do not live extravagantly. 
Our parlor is well furnished and pretty; butit 
is not large, and its clean, bright carpet is but 
of kidderminster. We are in a central and 
perfectly well-known and respectable piazza; 
but there is no gorgeous porter in a laced hat 
at the entrance; and we cannot put on our 
cards Palazzo This, or Caza That. We have 
the good red wine of the country to drink, 
and good red beef and mutton which are not 
of the country, as far as the cooking goes, to 
eat. We have the best of coffee and sugar, 
and bread and butter, and milk and fruit; but 
we do not have peacocks’ brains or rare fungi, 
or Est-est-est wine. : 

This being thus, I find that for the week 
that has just ended we have spent, including 
food, rent, fire and wages, a little less than 
eight francs a day for each person. In put- 
ting this sum into American currency, regard 
must be had to the fact that it is paid in Ital- 
ian paper, not in gold. Just at present we 
sell a twenty-franc piece for twenty-one francs, 
fifteen centimes. So, in putting on the gold 
premium at one end, do not forget to take off 
a part of it at the other. Asa rule, five per 
ceut. is what one sells gold for here, sometimes 
forfour. On one’s letter-of-credit, for instance, 
it is put down that one drew, on a certain 
day, one thousand francs; whereas one re- 
ceived, less commission, perhaps one thousand 
and forty in paper. In large sums this, of 
course, makes a very tangible difference. 

Eight frances a day is not dear. I was sur- 
prised to find that so little had been spent. 
Moreover, I have no doubt, that, if I were 
minded to seize a certain aged woman who 
lurks in corners of the kitchen and passages, I 
should discover beneath her gaberdine, rich 
and rare mors¢éls, gobbets of meat, and sly 
cups of oil, given her by our dear Assunta. 
Far be it from me to do this, though. It 
would not make two frances difference in the 


week; and, for immemorial ages, this Latin ° 


race has preferred to take our things behind 
our backs rather than ask for them before our 
faces, If they did so ask for them, surely they 
should have them. Then, why should they 
not equally have them in their own Latin 
way? Isit for me to overturn the customs 


of the Cvesars ? 
We give Assunta a hundred francs at a 


time, and she buys every day what we need 
for that day. She says she pays for it; and 
on every Monday morning she hands in, after 
breakfast, a long written account of her mar- 
ketings. This I copy in English into my ac- 
count-book, add it up, compare the two sums 
total, and generally make my brain whirl over 
it. Perhaps, just as we are leaving Romegn 
the spring, a thousand small accounts will 
spring at us on the very stairs, accounts that 
we had fondly believed paid at the time; but 


I think not, I think not. No, I have quite 


little faith in our dear Assunta. 

She said such a cunning thing, the other 
day. I wanted to find some man who would 
go with us to the various hospital houses we 
frequent of evenings, and fetch us therefrom; 
and I explained my need to Assunta. “He 
must be old and respectable,” I said. She 
seemed buried in thought for a few moments, 
and then looked up with her bright Roman 
smile, and said :— 

“Signorina, if he is very clean, need he be 
more than twenty-nine ?” 

The whole story was written so plainly in 
her face, that I would have taken him had he 
been but three. 

I said so; and in the evening he came for 
inspection. Truty, most clean and beautiful; 
but, alas! already engaged in the service of 
an English lady. I could have wept for As- 
sunta. They would have had such lovely 
times in the back kitchen while we were put- 
ting on our things. It was not to be, howev- 
er; and we have, in his stead, a cross-eyed 
but very stylish servitor, whom I trust that 
she may learn to love. He comes at quarter 
before six every evening, taking the postoffice 
on his way, and carries our notes and parcels, 
or comes to the houses where we may be to 
guard us home. For this service, we pay him 
thirty francs a month, which is far more than 
he deserves. I think he must be cut down; 
and yet he has no place, poor boy, and de- 
pends on us for his livelihood until he gets 
one. I wish he would love Assunta. That 
would make all his troubles seem so light. 

We have discovered another weak point in 
our apartment,—flies. They simply swarm. 
What with the osteria con cucina and the 
sun, we bid fair to be devoured by them. I 
have never seen such fat, jolly, well to-do flies 
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It does one good to look at them. They walk 
over us with dignity. They do not want to 
bite. Why should they? They only walk 
over us. Sophia, however, has unfortunately 
a bald spot. With all due modesty, let me 
mention this fact; and I beg that it may not 
be repeated as coming from me: The bald 
spot exists, however, and is the favorite prom- 
enade of all really intellectual flies. Conse- 
quently, Sophia, I may say, growls a good deal 
In vain do I tell her that flies are healthy, 
that they add a life to the room, that they are 
most interesting in their tricks and manners. 
She cannot see it, and wears a newspaper. 
The effect of this is, to say the least, singular, 
especially at dinner. If she would make it up 
into a soldier’s cap, with tail-feathers, we 
would ask no more; but she merely balances 
it on the top of her head, uncompromising, 
unadorned, erect with honest pride. This 
sight has so moved me, that I have taken upon 
myself the office of exterminator-in-chief; and 
every morning, instead of walking, I exercise 
in the following manner, which is the only 
true and certain method of getting rid of flies. 
I take a newspaper, and fold it long and thick ; 
and then I walk round, hitting individual 
flies on the head. When there are a good 
many flies, and one does not pause between 
them, but puts one’s whole soul into each 
whack, there is a vast amount of exercise in 
this process.- Besides, the thirst for blood 
grows on one; the natural love of the chase 
springs up in one’s heart, and a positive furia 
Francese takes possession of one’s being. 

Miss Hosmer, with her three-hundred-guin- 
ea hunter, chases the wily fox on the Cam- 
pagna. I, with my two-cent paper, chase the 
fat and buxom fly within the*walls. We are 
both doing the same thing, though she may 
aot think so. My hunt will end soon, I fear, 
when the cold weather comes. Sophia will 
take off her paper, and we shall subside into 
winter dullness, 

I must not forget to tell about our kitchen. 
It is a slice taken off, long and thin, from the 
back part of the house; so thin, indeed, that 
it is but an aisle between two lines of tables. 
On one side is a solid brick table, with half a 
dozen round holes in it, and on the other ta- 
bles of marble and wood. The brick table is 
the cooking-stove, and thus does Assunta cook 
on it. She takes three small pieces of char- 
coal, and lights them in one of the holes. On 
this sits the soup-kettle. She then takes oth- 
er pieces, and makes two more little fires, on 
which the two vegetables sit. She then 
makes a fire of mingled charcoal and wood, up 
against the wall; and before this the meat 
twists solemnly upon its spit. I shall never 
forget the first time [ saw that sight. They 
have a machine that winds up by clock-work, 
with a long spit running from one upright 
part of it to the other; and the meat once 
well on, there you are. One afternoon, I had 
occasion to go into the kitchen, Assunta being 
out—which, indeed, she generally is; and 
there, on the brick table, was the spit, going 
slowly, slowly, round and round, all by itself; 
and suspended on it, in mid-air, a lonely piece 
of beef. The room was still and dark, deep 
shadows gathered among the suspended cas- 
sercl+s, and the black cat silently watching 
the whole. I have never seen a more impres- 
sive sight. 

Assunta, as I say, is generally out. What 
she does, we do not know; but she is gone so 
long that we think she is engaged in some 
very serious work, perhaps in excavating the 
baths of Nero, or in deciding on the merits of 
the scarabei found in the cities of Etruria. 
She cannot be always buying our dinner. 
Though we dined once an hour, I donot think 
it could be that. Perhaps time will show. 

The smell has left us. It was buta figment 
of Sophia’s brain, with asmall foundation of 
mustiness and Roman fumes. Once in a while, 
to be sure, a whiff comes up from the osteria; 
and when the remains of many dinners, in the 
shape of bones and vegetable ends, have collect- 
ed ina corner of the kitchen, the rooms near 
by are pervaded by a suspicion of what I might 
call—no, I will not call it by its simple English 
name. I will call it sporcheria, which is the 
Italian term I use when I go out to remonstrate 
with Assunta. She thinks me insane, and 
makes many poetic gestures, as she says the 
English nose is far too susceptible; but let me 
do her the justice to say that the sporcheria 
disappears for the time being. I do not know 
what becomes of it. Sophia says she knows it 
is all under Assunta’s bed; and adds, that if 
we looked well in and around that bed, we 
should find two grandmothers, three cousins, 
and the washwoman, all of whom she de- 
clares live on us. Sophia complains also, that 
Assunta brings home the dinner in a large 
green handkerchief; and that the cat is always 
sitting on or near it when she goes into the 
kitchen. Both of these sad facts I refuse to in- 
terfere with, knowing the struggle to be utter- 
ly useless; and, as neither Sophia ror Geral- 
dine can, we continue to eat beuf a la mouch- 
oir, and potage a la queue de chat with much 
relish. The great secret of domestic happiness 
in Rome is to know where tw give in, and 
where to insist. Unless you consult the gen- 
ius of the race, you will have a hard time of 
it with your Anglo-Saxon prejudices. 





A blind woman runs a sewing machine in 
Montreal, and makes from $6 to $10 weekly. 





THE IMPURITIES OF FRENCH ART. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Quite a stir has recently been made in art 
circles by a renewal of the war on impure 
French art, carried on some time ago with 
such vigor by Ruskin, Jarvis, and other writ- 
ers on that subject. A recent article in the 
Transcript on this subject expresses disgust at 
the Barnumizing attending French art, and 
hopes soon to see our artists no longer set 
aside by people who run wild over shoddy and 
humbug. Paris, to use the language of this writ- 
er, has long ruled the world in fashion, work- 
ing on an element in human nature that is at 
once singular and enigmatical. This element 
also exists to a certain extent among picture- 
buyers, but almost entirely among those who 
really do not know what they want, except 
that they want pictures. This want is made 
to serve the ends of Jews and shysters in the 
picture business, who generally have their 
headquarters in Paris, and impose upon our 
dealers as well as buyers. Hundreds of the 
pictures purported to be right from the hands 
of the French masters are mere “pot-boilers” 
(to use an artist’s slang phrase), gotten up by 
clever students and imitators, but about as 
much like the original, in artistic eyes, as 
brass is like gold. Some of these pictures are 
purchased in Paris for from ten to fifty and 
may be sometimes a hundred dollars, and sold 
here for from three hundred to as many thou- 
sand. A friend of the writer’s, who has resid- 
ed some years in Paris, and on the continent 
of Europe, not long since saw a three-story 
house in Paris, near the Church of Notre 
Dame, filled with every conceivable subject, 
intended for the American market, to be ship- 
ped as the proprietor directed. These pic- 
tures are bought by those who think anything 
from Paris is exquisite, just as a woman dotes 
on the fashions, though her hoops and pan- 
niers make her look like a deformity, and her 
elaborate chignon more like the sacred cow 
of India than an American republican woman. 
The writer thinks it high time that this hom- 
age to France was stopped. Even if the pic- 
tures were original, and we looked upon the 
genuine Corot, Dupres, Isabey, Latbinet, 
Rousseau, and others, can we not point with 
pride to our long list of American names, 
whose works are just as good, some better, 
and all purer? Why should we look to Paris 
for works of art, when we have Bierstadt for 
the grand in nature, Church for the languor 
of the tropics, George L. Brown for the poetry 
of Italian landscape, George Inness for his 
sweet American pastorals, Thomas Hill for the 
vigor of New England landscape, the two 
Harts for their quiet New England scenes, 
Kensett for his dreamy Lake George scenery, 
Page for his portraits, Hunt for portraits and 
figures, Wight and Eastman Johnson for 
those charming interiors and figures, Bradford 
fur those stately icebergs, Brackett for his 
wonderful delineations of fish, and a host of 
others, many of them still struggling unrecog- 
nized, but with careers before them, if proper- 
ly encouraged, that will yet place our coun- 
try in the first rank in art, as it already is in 
the poetic branch of literature, so acknowl- 
edged now by fair-minded Englishmen? Many 
of the French landscapes the writer denounces 
as a sortof short-hand kind of pictorial shod- 
dy. They are mere sketches and not finished 
pictures; painted with pallette-knife and fin- 
ger-nail; some of them grand in idea, but not 
carried out and finished, like some of Napole- 
on the Little’s campaigns after the German 
Emperor got after him, A true and conscien- 
tious artist should make his picture as near 
perfect as possible before disposing of it. 
What should we think of an author who is- 
sued his book full of short-hand suggestions 
and half-laid plots and badly punctuated sen- 
tences? Yet this is what so many of the 
French artistsdo, A Frenchman has nv more 
conscience in art than he has in morals. He 
simply gives you an inkling of the beautiful in 
nature, but spoiles it by his individual chicque 
or carelessness. He is all vim for a little 
while, and then he must effervesce with a 
woman, a bottle of wine, and a cigar. But, 
says this writer, it is especially of the ‘figure- 
painters of France that we should beware if 
we would have our children grow up with the 
purity that we have become accustomed to 
consider inherent in New England life. The 
figure-painters are, as a rule, corrupt and sen- 
sual, because a man gives us, to a great extent, 
his own character in his works. To be sure, 
their figures have a certain grace about them 
that is very charming, and their silks and sat- 
ius and velvets are wonderful imitations of 
these indispensable articles of the lady’s toi- 
let; but underneath it all there gleams a de- 
sire to depict the sensual and the voluptuous 
fourm. The naked figure, when given us by 
Washington Allston, Hunt or Wight, does not 
tempt the evil in man; while the full-draped 
figure, coming from the easels of some of these 
French debauchees, are full of seductive sug- 
gestions which are the worst of all allurements., 
They delight to portray the revels of kings 
and princes with grisettes, and dish up an ink- 
ling of the can-can with a suggestiveness that 
would put Morlacchi to the blush. Edward 
Frere, to be sure, Delaroche, Sheffer, Ham- 
mon, and some others, are free from this; 
but the great majority are sensual in- color, 





form and expression. He concludes 1 is arti- 
cle by saying that the French character is a 
mass of mistakes, and we should be careful 
how we take it as a model in art, which is our 
greatest educator for the future. Their im- 
pure and dissolute natures may do for scholars, 
but not teachers. They cannot approach the 
spiritual, so to speak, in nature. She will not 
let them into her wonderful secrets. They 
cannot finish a work. They break down in 
art or war either, after the first reckless, im- 
pulsive dash. It is time for America to do in 
art what Germany has in war—show them her 
superiority in elaborateness as well as purity, 
in sentiment if not in enthusiasm. 


————a Sl — 


Though that desirable class of girls is by 
no means extinct, still they are not so nu- 
merous as might be wished. There is nothing 
half so sweet in life, half so beautiful or de- 
lightful, or so lovable, as a nice girl. Not a 
pretty or a dashing girl; but a nice girl. One 
of those lovely, lively, good-hearted, sweet- 
faced, amiable, neat, natty, domestic creatures 
met within the sphere of “home,” diffusing 
around the influence of her goodness, like the 
essence of sweet flowers. 

A nice girl is not the languishing beauty, 
dawdling on a sofa, and discussing the last 
novel or opera, or the giraffe-like creature 
sweeping majestically through the. drawing- 
room. The nice girl may not even play or 
dance well, and knows nothing about using 
her eyes or coquetting with a fan. She never 
languishes, she istoo active. She is not given 
to sensation novels, she is too busy. In pub- 
lic she is not in front showing her shoulders; 
she sits quiet and unobtrusive at the back of 
the crowd most likely. In fact, it is not often 
we discover her. Home is her place. 

Who rises betimes and superintends the 
morning meal? Who makes the toasts and 
the tea, and buttons the boys’ shirts, and wa- 
ters the flowers, and feeds the chickens, and 
brightens up the parlor and sitting-room? Is 
it the languisher, or the giraffe, or the “ele- 
gante”? Not abitof it; it’s the nice young 
girl, 

Her maiden toilet is made in the shortest 
possible time, yet how charmingly it is done, 
and how elegant her neat dress and collar! 
Not presenting her cheek or brow like ‘‘a fine 
girl,” but an audible smack, which says plain- 
ly, “I love you ever so much.” If you covet 
anything, it’s one of the nice young girl’s kiss- 
es. 

Breakfast over, down in the kitchen to see 
about dinner, and all day long she is up and 
down, always cheerful and light-hearted. She 
never ceases to be active and useful until day 
is gone, when she will polka with the boys, or 
read, sing old songs and play old tunes to her 
father and mother for hours together. She is 
a perfect treasure, is the nice girl. When 
sickness comes it is she who attends with un- 
wearying patience in the sick-chamber. There 
is no risk, no fatigue that she will not under- 
go; no sacrifice that she will not make. She 
is all love, all devotion. I have often thought 
it would be happiness to be ill, to be watched 
by such loving eyes, and tended by such a fair 
hand. 

One of the most strongly marked character- 
istics of a “nice girl” is tidiness and simplicity 
of dress. She is invariably associated in my 
mind with a high frock, plain collar, and the 
neatest of neck-ribbons, bound with the most 
modest little ‘brooch in the world. I never 
knew a “nice girl” who displayed a profusion of 
rings and bracelets, or who wore low dresses 
or a splendid bonnet. 

I say again, there is nothing in the world 
half so beautiful, half so intrinsically good, as 
a “nice girl.” She is the sweetest flower in 
the path of life. There are others far more 
stately, far more gorgeous, but these we mere- 
ly admire as we go by. It is where the daisy 
grows that we like to rest. 





More than a year ago, says the N. Y. Trib- 
une, Mary H. Rogers, a minister of the Society 
of Friends, visited the Lowa Penitentiary, and 
preached to the prisoners with fervor and 
power. The effect upon her auditors was 
very marked. Two of them, John Walker and 
Richard Allen, were so powerfully impressed 
that the warden and keepers regarded them 
as converted men. Subsequently other Qua- 
kers visited the prison, and these two men 
asked to be taken into the Society of Friends 
as members. No other instance of such a re- 
quest was ever heard of; but the Society, alter 
careful inquiry, received them. John Walk- 
er's sentence for five years had nearly expired. 
Richard Allen had seven years to serve. 
Richard was recently ordered to make billiard 
cues. He remonstrated with the officer, say- 
ing, “I cannot do it; gambling caused me to 
be here; I am willing to work, and do not will- 
fully disobey the rules; but I am conscien- 
tious in this thing.” He was reported to the 
next higher officer, and threatened with pun- 
ishment, but finally the warden withdrew the 
order. Walker’s term expired soon after his 
admission to the Quaker body, and the month- 
ly meeting appointed a committee to extend 
to him a kind welcome, and secure to hima 
home and such advice and aid as his case 
might require. He is doing well. Those who 
are toiling for the improvement of public pris- 
ons, seeking to make them agencies of reform 





as well as of punishment, will find encourage- 
ment in facts like these. 


— —-— - — 


THE ACTIVITY OF VESUVIUS. 


Doctor Colton writes to the Boston Tran- 
script, from Naples, under date of March 8:— 


Last evening, as we came home from the 
opera, we saw the grandest spectacle yet pre- 
sented by Vesuvius. A vast flame, or what 
appeared such, was issuing from the new cra- 
ter, and the lava in two streams was pouring 
down the sides of the cone. Both these 
streams, I should judge, were five hundred 
feet wide. Looking across the bay in one di- 
rection we saw in the rippling water the red 
light reflected from Vesuvius, and in another 
the white light of the moon. The effect was 
strikingly beautiful. The lava was brilliant as 
iron heated to a white heat, and the clouds of 
smoke and surrounding air were tinged with 
the red reflection. 

Two ladies at our hotel visited Vesuvius to- 
day, and could only get as far as the Hermit- 

They said a stream of lava was flowing 
directly toward them, and the constant thun- 
dering from the old crater was fearful. A 
stone over two feet in diameter was thrown 
out and landed near where their horses were 
hitched. They could see large stones con- 
Stantly being thrown up. As I look at the 
crater this evening, I can occasionally see 
what sppeee to be red stars flying into the 
air. These must be immensely large, as we 
are twenty miles distant. Great anxiety is 
felt at the Hermitage for their safety, as the 
lava has commenced flowing down on this side 
of the mountain. 


HUMOROUS, 
Although one swallow will not make a suin- 


mer, still a pin maliciously inserted in a chair 
will make one spring. 


Napoleon III. is said to have become 
white-headed at Wilhelmshohe, and there is 
but little doubt he will remain so until his 
dyeing day. 


A little girl was sent to a store after a can of 
concentrated beef, and surprised the clerk in 
attendance by asking for a “tin-thing of ,con- 
secrated roast-beef.”’ 


A drunken man, sprawling on the ground, 
in Paterson, N. J., the other night, anxiously 
wanted to know whether “anybody else had 
been struck by the earthquake.” 


A young minister, whose reputation for ve- 
racity was not very good, once ventured to 
differ with an old doctor of divinity as to the 
efficacy of the use of the rod. “Why,” said he, 
“the only time my father ever whipped me it 
was for telling the truth.” ‘‘Well,” retorted 
the doctor, “it cured you of it, didn’t it?” 


“Bob Brown, did you say that my father 
had not as much sense as Billy Smith’s little 
yellow dog?” “No; I never said any such 
thing. Inever said your father had not as 
much sense as Billy Smith’s little yellow dog. 
All I said was that Billy’s little yellow dog had 
more sense than your father; that’s all l ever 
said.” “Well, it’s well you didn’t say the 
other, I tell you.” 


A story is told of a certain member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, whom we will call 
Mulligan. He came toa caucus, one evening, 
so much intoxicated that the revolution of the 
earth was clearly perceptible to his senses, He 
entered the room and remained in a helpless 
attitude against the wall. One of the compa- 
be asked him to take a chair. Mulligan look- 

at the chairs, and said, if it made no differ- 
ence to the company, he would wait till one 
came round. 


A good joke is told of a little four-year-old 
fellow who, having disobeyed his father, was 
about to incur the penalty—a switching. The 
father deliberately prepared a rod, while his 
son stood a sad and silent spectator. As the 
pas approached to the unpleasant duty, the 

oy started at a brisk run toward a neighbor- 
ing hill. The father pursued, and for a time 
the youngster increased the distance between 
them ; but gradually his strength began to fail, 
and when he reached the hill and began to as- 
cend he soon lost his vantage-ground. Nearer 
and nearer the irate father approached, and 
just as the top of the hill was reached, and as 
he came within arm’s-length of the little fugi- 
tive, who was ready to fall from exhaustivn, 
the boy quickly faced about, dropped upon the 
ground, and with an indescribable cast of coun- 
tenance exclaimed: “Papa, that—makes a fel- 
low—blow—don’t it?” ‘This “changing ofthe 
subject” was so extremely ludicrous that the 
father laughed heartily over the strategy which 
his hopeful son exhibited, and the rod was not 
used. 














Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 1305S d Av .corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 








Mercy B. J ackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT S8ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
._ oa 5 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 

_ Mar. 6. tf 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
a G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENS. 
an, 21. 








SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


AN INDEPENDENT AND THOROUGHLY PRoGResstvs 
FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS WEEKLY, 


Devoted to whatever tends to make mankind purer 
and better, and to questions of the day, whether they 
relate to 


Charch, State, Morals, Politics, Litera= 
ture, Society or Art. 


Conducted by THEODORE TILTON, for seven 
years Editor of the New York Independent, and by 
REV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE, late Editor of the Lid- 
eral Christian. 


“THE GOLDEN AGE” numbers among its contrib- 
ators some of the very best writers in the country, and 
is pronounced by competent critics one of the most en- 
tertaining as well as able journals published. 


Published at 9 Spruce Street (P.O. Box 2848), New 
York, at $3.00 per annum. 
THEODORE TILTON & O. W.RULAND, 
May . Publishers. 4t 


WHEFUER & WILSON’S 
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MACHINE, for ill 
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experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius uave been ucvured to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliab 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic. 


(a7 Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, th out 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 


favorable. Apply to 
H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Bosten. 
Mar. 25. ly 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Assecia- 
tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Adadress at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. ® 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” : 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tue SuBsecTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 
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United Piano Makers’ 
[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrang Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment ef most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


Mar. 11. 3m 








Choice Fowls and Eggs 
Of the Light and Dark Brahmas, Buff, and Partridge 
Cochins, White and Red Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks. Carefully bred from best imported stocks. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Prices moderate. 

Mrs. G. L. STREETER, Salem, Mass. 

May 6. 3t 


Dr. Wind ship’s Process * 
Doubles strength in three months, promo’ 
to an equal . and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, rf mm , Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Te~vor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
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